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CLARK COUNTY, NEVADA—Testing Ground for School County Unit Plan. Upper left, Las Vegas, gambling center; 
upper right, Mormon agricultural colony, Overton; lower left, scenic desert, Valley of Fire; lower right, Hoover Dam. 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE TERRAFLEX’ FLOOR TILE 


keeps its first-day beauty... 
reduces maintenance costs up to 50% 


You can make school interiors more 
cheerful and attractive with Johns- 
Manville Terraflex Vinyl Asbestos 
Tile. At the same time you can radi- 
cally reduce maintenance costs. 
Actual on-the-job figures show J-M 
Terraflex Tile cuts floor maintenance 
as much as 50%, when compared with 
the next-best resilient type flooring. 
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Sweeping or damp mopping is usually 
the only attention this remarkable 
flooring requires. 

Terraflex Tile will outwear other 
types of resilient floorings of the same 
thickness two to one. It resists muddy 
tracks, chalk dust, grease, oils, alka- 
line moisture and mild acid solutions. 


Pioneered and developed by Johns- 





Manville, made of vinyl resins, rein- 
forced and strengthened with inde- 
structible asbestos, it is fire- and wear- 
resistant. J-M Terrafiex Tile is used 
in school buildings, both new con- 
struction and remodeled projects. 

For complete information and color 
charts, write to: Johns-Manville, Box 
158, New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION’S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


EGGERS & HIGGINS 

architects 

SYSKA & HENNESSY 
mechanical engineers 

GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
general contractor 

MANCE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
plumbing contractor 

NEW YORK PLUMBERS SPECIALTIES CO. 
plumbing wholesaler 

AMERICAN RADIATOR & 
STANDARD SANITARY CORP. 
fixture manufacturer 


1957 “Office of the Year” 


e MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY’s 
new Home Office in NEWARK, N. J., is the sixth 
building the company has occupied during its 113 
years. Out of its long experience came the con- 
trolling decision to combine beauty and dignity 
with operating efficiency and economy. The ex- 
terior of this 20-story, $12-million structure is 
of Alabama limestone and blue-green, glare- 
reducing glass framed in aluminum and stainless 
steel. The lobby features Pyrenees black and 


Vermont white marble accented by vertical lines 
of stainless steel. All 20 floors are air conditioned. 
Sounds are deadened by acoustical ceiling tile, 
and lighting is provided by recessed fluorescent 
fixtures. To meet changing needs, the steel and 
glass office partitions are movable. An assembly 
room accommodating 800 persons and a 500-seat 
dining room are special features. As are thousands 
of other fine buildings, this Award Winner is 
equipped with SLOAN Flush VALVEs. 
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FAMOUS FOR EFFICIENCY, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 


———— SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * CHICAGO * ILLINOIS 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoAN Act-O-Matic sHowER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects and Engineers specify, 
and Wholesalers and Master Plumbers recommend the 
Act-O-Matic —the better shower head for better bathing. 
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Monterey High School, Lubbock, Texas. Atcheson, Atkinson & 
Cartwright, architects, Lubbock; Zumwalt & Vinther, mechanical Pe: € 
engineers, Dallas; Samson Co., mechanical contractor, Lubbock. 


Johnson Pneumatic Controls 
Make Any School 
More Efficient, Less Costly to Operate 


The impressive Monterey High School in Lubbock, Texas, is a good exam- 
ple of the modern comfort-economy combination provided by Johnson 
Pneumatic Temperature Control Systems. 


Besides classrooms, this outstanding school building contains labora- 
tories, numerous shops, visual education rooms, a library, two gymnasiums, 
a cafeteria, a large auditorium and an air conditioned office area. 


With all rooms individually comfort controlled by Johnson Thermostats, 
each of many different heating, cooling and ventilating demands can be 
met simultaneously. Each activity takes place under the best thermal con- 
ditions the school’s mechanical equipment can provide. Results: consistent 
comfort for every purpose, a more efficient learning environment for stu- 
dents, a more productive working environment for teachers. 


The flexible, precision operation of this modern control system keeps 
operating costs at a minimum. It cuts fuel expense by eliminating over- 
heating and overcooling. And, of course, simple, trouble-free pneumatic 
controls require less supervision and maintenance than anything else you 
can use. 


When you build, the specialist Johnson organization can help make your 
school more efficient and reduce your operating costs. Ask your consulting 
engineer, architect or local Johnson engineer about the unmatched comfort 
and economy features of a Johnson Pneumatic Control System. Johnson 
Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in 


Principal Cities. 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 
DESIGN * MANUFACTURE + INSTALLATION * SINCE 1885 





TEMPERATURE CONTROL SYSTEMS FOR SCHOOLS, OFFICES, FACTORIES, STORES, HOSPITALS, HOTELS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
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Another Test in Nevada R. GUILD GRAY and ARTHUR H. RICE 


Jet airfields and old mining towns, desert and farmland, and the clink of silver 
dollars in collections at Las Vegas’ many churches are a few of the contrasts con- 
solidated into the 8000 square mile school district of Clark County. It’s a testing 
ground for county school administration problems 2 


Multigrade Teaching J. H. HULL 
The one-story schoolhouse had something, the schools of Torrance, Calif., have 
discovered after a three-year study. The superintendent describes the gains in 
learning and in social maturity that resulted when several classes in both the pri- 
mary and intermediate grades were combined 


Real Attack Is on Education for All the People ARTHUR F. COREY 
Fundamentally, tlie rights and welfare of the people are being attacked in cur- 
rent debates about the curriculum, states the executive secretary of California’s 
teachers association. He lists the principles that are basic to any discussion of edu- 
cation of American youth 


Summer in Sugartown FREDERICK J. MOFFITT 
Working days, hot days, dog days, solar days are only a part of the daze that is 
the summer lot of the superintendent at Sugartown. In his usual lighthearted 
style, Mr. Chalk Dust takes us behind the scenes to tell why summer vacations 
for superintendents often are only dreams 


Propose Solutions to Problems of School Finance LEO E. BUEHRING 
As school enrollments go up, tax collections in some states are going down. Here 
are some conclusions from a national conference called to consider the financial 
plight of school districts. Princeton economist predicts that education costs will 
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Costs May Be Lower Than You Think PAUL L. REASON 
This U.S. Office of Education expert tells how exaggerated receipt and expendi- 
ture figures lead to inflated and unrealistic statistics on pupil costs. This balloon- 
ing can be avoided, he says, through the use of clearing accounts. Loans are some- 
times recorded erroneously 
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Professional Status 
Is school administration a profession? Yes, replied 70 per cent of 
the superintendents answering this month’s question. They pro- 
pose eight qualifications as measuring devices. 
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THE COVER. The southern tip of Nevada attracts visitors from every state 
in the union. Many come for gambling in downtown Las Vegas or on the 
5 mile Strip leading from city to airport. Few of these visitors see the many 
other interesting places in the 8000 square miles of Clark County, other than 
Hoover Dam. To the north and east is desert beauty, such as the wind carved 
red stone formations in the Valley of Fire. Sustained by the Virgin River are 
thrifty agricultural communities. Winding roads lead to a few remaining 
mining towns. And not far from Las Vegas is Nellis Air Base, said to be the 
government's largest training station for jet pilots. In all of these commu- 
nities children are seeking their birthright of a public school education, and 
all are now served by one school administration, Clark County. 
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STUDY TOP UNIT 


NOW FURNISHING THE NAT T MODERN CLASSROOMS 








SINGLE PEDESTAL 


LECTURE DESK TEACHER’S DESK 
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% Large contoured seats and backs of | *Write today for new 
finest northern hardwood veneers. . full-color catalogue. 


* All writing surfaces laminated with 
beautiful NEMA-approved plastic. 


% Frames formed from high strength 
steel tubing, resistance welded into 
one solid structural unit. 


% Swaged legs provide graceful styling 
and give added strength and rigidity. 


P.O. Box 5477 


atbeastorn VILA Cm WHY North Birmingham 7, Alabama 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Schools contract for more services . . 


the accrediting groups . . 


. Contributions of 


. Complaints aren’t new ones 





By CALVIN GRIEDER, professor of school administration, University of Colorado 


Should boards contract more serv- 
ices? Here is a question that bids 
fair to come up with increasing fre- 
quency as school districts get bigger 
and fewer: Should school boards con- 
tract to purchase more services in 
preference to undertaking these serv- 
ices themselves? 

At first glance this may not look 
like an important matter, but the more 
one thinks about it the bigger it 
grows. A quite considerable array 


of services is now being furnished by 
contract. 

The problem that many districts 
feel as they grow—whether by reason 
of reorganization or other causes— 
is how to provide most efficiently and 
economically all the services that a 


full-fledged school system requires. 
There are points at which one or an- 
other service needs to be done, serv- 
ice of a kind the district may be too 
small to provide itself. 

One frequently contracted service 
is pupil transportation. Food service 
is sometimes provided for by contract 
with private entrepreneurs, but far 
less frequently. Measured by dollar 
volume, the employment of consult- 
ants and architects for site selection 
and school plant planning and con- 
struction runs into many millions of 
dollars annually. 

The auditing of school district ac- 
counts and funds is another service 
commonly contracted for with private 
professional practitioners, the only 
legal way in some states and generally 
the best way. In new housing areas, 
school facilities are sometimes erected 
by the developers and leased to school 
districts. 

Incipient interest is being shown 
in maintenance of grounds by con- 
tract and in procuring accounting and 
bookkeeping service on a sort of “cus- 
tom” basis. 

Personnel needs, salaries and wages, 
suitable job combinations, original, 
maintenance and operation costs of 
equipment, work and storage space 
are important factors on which all or 
some decisions must rest. The avail- 
ability of services of acceptable qual- 
ity and retention by the district of 


6 


control over the services are also im- 
portant considerations. 

Broadly speaking, school systems 
find it preferable to make their own 
provision for all services, although 
evidence on this is not conclusive. It 
is conceivable that even if this is true 
in the main, exceptions can be readily 
justified in a given set of conditions. 
The best possible educational service 
is the ultimate criterion, of course. 


Accrediting groups make contribu- 
tions. Regional accrediting associa- 
tions constitute a respected and fairly 
successful self-improvement effort, and 
a unique contribution of American 
education to educational practice. 
Since 1940, when the first edition of 
“Evaluative Criteria” appeared, there 
has been a wholesome stimulation of 
improvement in the member high 
schools. 

The value of the accreditation 
process is being recognized in several 
states by adapting it to elementary 
schools. Perhaps the most vulnerable 
aspect of accreditation is the exces- 
sive reluctance to raise standards of 
teacher competence. But, all in all, 
a strong constructive pressure is ex- 
ercised on the member schools. The 
formulation and adoption of associa- 
tion policy, standards and guides are 
conducted in a democratic way, in- 
volving study, discussion and voting. 

What few people realize is that a 
central concept in accreditation is its 
voluntary nature. Schools ask, through 
their responsible officials, for evalua- 
tion, followed by accreditation _ if 
standards are met to a _ reasonable 
degree. The whole process of regional 
accreditation lies in the realm of extra- 
legal efforts to improve education; it 
is not carried on as a regulatory or 
statutory responsibility of government. 

In the making is a rather definite 
change in this basic concept, leading 
to close association of accreditation 
with state administration of educa- 
tion and eventually to the require- 
ment of accredited status as a condi- 
tion of participation in state support. 
At least in the 19 states of the North 
Central Association, the largest, old- 


est and most influential ey ac- 
crediting association, these shifts seem 
to be in the works. 

The original constitution of the 
N.C.A., some 60 years ago, provided 
for the designation of the insti- 
tutional (state university) representa- 
tive on the state N.C.A. committee 
as the state chairman, but if the insti- 
tution was not prepared to accept, 
the designation could go to the state 
department of education. The con- 
stitution now provides for a review 
every four years, each state committee 
deciding who shall be the chairman, 
either in the state university or in the 
state department of education. 

The long-time trend is in the direc- 
tion of state department chairmen and 
away from university-affiliated chair- 
men. At present, nine state chair- 
men are university people, and nine 
are state education department peo- 
ple. (One acting chairman is a city 
school man.) While only two changes 
have taken place in the last decade, 
they have been in the state depart- 
ment direction, and other like changes 
are being explored. 

This development is probably to be 
expected as state education depart- 
ments have grown in competence and 
in staff, and in view of the chronic 
university shortages of personnel and 
money. Yet I question the wisdom 
and desirability of tying regional 
accreditation in with official agencies. 
Many states now carry on accredita- 
tion for state purposes, and some 
make this kind of accreditation or 
approval a condition of participation 
in state support. 

It would be but a short step from 
this to the requirement of regional 
accreditation as a qualification for 
receipt of state subventions. A state 
government stamp on regional ac- 
creditation bn § in my _ opinion, 
effect a significant qualitative change. 
This is too large a subject to deal 
with here; it is worthy of more ex- 
tended inquiry and treatment. 


Complaints aren’t new. The clamor 
for changes in our educational sys- 
tem goes back to a long time before 
sputnik. Here is a criticism published 
in the Overland Monthly for October 
1868, in an article titled “Some Faults 
and Failings in American Education”: 

“The child enters a primary school 
at the age of 6, where he spends a 
couple of years, at least, in learning 
to read. For three years longer he 
is laboring at the four fundamental 
rules of arithmetic, not as yet up to 
the mysteries of fractions. He trifles 
with geography, is inducted into 
physiology as a treat, and finally 
reaches the high school of his town 
at from 13 to 16 years of age, writ- 
ing with a flowery hand, shaky about 
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Qwerty HI-FI sanp sHeL 





... the greatest advance 1n outdoor stage acoustics, beauty, 
color, comfort, convenience and durability combined 


Overly’s Hi-Fi Band Shell is a joint development with Alcoa, 

nationally known acousticians, bandmasters, architects and y 
designers. It is the most complete answer to the outdoor stage Send today for 
acoustical needs of today and tomorrow. It is a composite 12-page booklet... 
of the improvements sought by schools, communities and in full color! 
others desiring better recreational and cultural facilities. 

Offered in four basic sizes, this Overly unit is adaptable for 

a wide variety of civic and cultural functions in addition to 

live band concerts. 


Features. Durable; all aluminum. Choice of non-fading Overly Manufacturing Company 


colors. Provides well dispersed live sound so that, no matter 
where the listener sits, he will hear well. Greensburg, Pennsylvania * Los Angeles 39, California 


Write us today for your FREE copy of our new, 12-page, illustrated booklet. 
Contents: history of band shells, and problems with conventional types; supe- 
rior design and engineering features of the Overly unit, details, specifications, 
applications, site selection and seating plans. Ask for booklet by name: 
“Overly Hi-Fi Band Shell.” No obligation. 
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INDOOR AND PARADE FLAGS 


FEDERAL ARTGLO—The highest grade of Bemberg rayon, espe- 
cially woven for our finest flags. Specified by the United States 
Government for official flags. 

COLONIAL ARTGLO—A beautiful taffeta rayon with brilliant lustre. 
Attractive looking and moderately priced. 


OUTDOOR FLAGS AVAILABLE ALSO. MADE OF DEFIANCE (cotton), 
NYL-GLO (nylon) AND NYLANIN (75% nylon-25% wool) BUNTING 


ANNIN & CO. 





Est. 1847 
Executive Office & Showroom General Office & Factory 
Verona, N. J. 


85 Fifth Ave., New York 
SOLD THROUGH DEALERS EVERYWHERE 

















McArthur Gym Towels... 
Ready for Rugged Wear! 


Woven of the best long staple, two-ply yarns, McArthur Super-Gym and 
Super-Turk Gym Towels are ready for rugged use! They're high in quality 
and economical in price! The extra strength without extra weight means 
lower laundry costs for you! And, they’re a full 20” x 40” shrunk size. 
Write for information on the McArthur School Towel Plan and free towel 
repair service. Remember . . . if they’re ready for rugged wear, they must 
be McArthur Gym Towels! 


oo McAR THUR cers 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 




















spelling, and in no condition to digest 
the load of mathematics and frag- 
mentary science that is spread be- 
fore him.” 

Suggestion for overheated class- 
rooms. One of my pet peeves is over- 
heated schoolrooms, which I propose 
to take a swing at later. Just in time 
for inclusion in the summer mainte- 
nance program is this suggestion from 
a member of one of the nation’s lead- 
ing firms in school architecture: “Per- 
haps fake thermostats in each class- 
room may be the answer. Each 
teacher would think she was con- 
trolling the temperature.” + 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





Planets, Not Constellations, 
Should Have Been Identified 


Dear Editor: 

In the article, “Programs for Ele- 
mentary School Science” in the May 
1958 issue of The Nation’s SCHOOLS, 
the caption on page 46 states that 
“pupils at Glencoe, Ill., learn the lo- 
cation of the constellations from a 
chart of the solar system.” 

This is inaccurate. You can’t learn 
the constellations in the solar system 
since it consists only of the sun, 
planets and moons. The children are 
pointing to planets, not constellations. 
—JoHN STERNIG, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of instruction, Glen- 
coe, Ill. 





Nobody hears a handshake. A woman 
resident in Greenwich Village, N. Y., 
who preferred to remain anonymous, 
asked that each of her new neighbors 
at P.S. 701, a special school for problem 
boys, be given a book as a “welcome” 
gift. The opening of the school was 
strongly opposed by some in the neigh- 
borhood. “You must not believe that all 
villagers feel like the people who made 
the commotion,” she said in a letter, 
“those of us who did not join in were 
not noticed . . . and it’s unfortunate. 
The loud noise is what is heard. Nobody 
notices the handshake.” 

“Girls, keep out!” A drastic cut in 
the number of women in coeducational 
colleges may have to be the solution to 
overcrowding in universities, thinks 
Philip Ward Burton, school of journal- 
ism professor at Syracuse University. He 
contends in This Week magazine that 
(1) men need a college degree more 
than women need it, and (2) most wom- 
en have less sensible or less demanding 
reasons for going to college. Unless wom- 
en are of superior intellect, and their 
goals are aimed toward such useful pro- 
fessions as teaching, science, medicine, 
music, art or journalism, Professor Bur- 
ton thinks junior college is sufficient. 
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k Building Slabs, used for load-bearing, long-wearing, in- 
| roof decks, sometimes cut building costs enough—by 
less to buy, apply, maintain—to help build extra rooms 


minimizes fire hazard for roofs, partitions, 

-cured,” weather-resistant, strong, unharmed 

‘soft, off-white ceiling finish reduces glare, 
icy, protects children’s eyesight. 


80%. Insulrock insulates from temperature 
and winter. 


Weather-resistant, good-looking re See: 4 ' : 
INSULROCK used as roof decking provides a nsul op-side for roof deck. Use the same slabs, under- 
side, ase tractive acoustical ceiling. So ceiling really is free! 


ceiling for corridor outside classrooms of 

new Hillcrest High School, Simpsonville, S.C. 

Architect: Wm. Freeman & Associates; Con- 

tractor: Triangle Construction Company, en ee aes 

both Greenville, S. C. Be pate > 3 - and is today's jack-o}-all-jobs for 
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Preferred Lighting for 
ako Ukoroharela 


HOLOPHANE 
REALITE 


- High Efficiency - Low Brightness 


- Slim, Streamlined - Economical 


To meet the mounting demand for more effective 
lighting in new and old educational buildings, 
Holophane offers the REALITE Luminaire with 
PRISMALUME optical construction. Made of acrylic 
plastic, this enclosure is ultra-thin, light in weight, 
shatter-resistant, free from discoloration. Its precise 
prismatic control results in high level illumination with 
utmost visual comfort. Measured by “life cost” per 
room the REALITE Luminaire assures considerable 
economies. Consult Holophane engineers 
through your professional advisors. 





‘A — CLASSROOM — Realite — long continuous runs 
B — LIBRARY — Realite — 12 ft. luminaires 


C — KINDERGARTEN — Realite combined with 2 ft. 
square prismatic lens panels 





D — CAFETERIA — Realite — susp 
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| 5 ser making any definite decisions on building plans 


and gymnasium seating, be sure to contact one of 
the experienced Universal representatives listed below. 


He can show you how to... 


..make each building dollar go much farther; 


... reduce total gymnasium cubage, yet provide ample seating and 


maximum comfort; 


.. assure big savings on construction and heating costs. 


Latest Universal catalog also free on request. Ask your 


nearest representative or write... 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 


Champaign, Illinois 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


ARIZONA 


530 West Washington Street 
Phoenix (Alpine 8-6661) 


ARKANSAS 
School Products Co. of Arkansas 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
P.B.S.W. Supply & Equipment Co. Walcott-Taylor Company 
(Metropolitan 8-5846) 


ILLINOIS 


Allied School Equipment, Inc. 
411% East Jefferson Street 
Springfield (4-9804) 


Warren Larson Company 
1216 South Delphia 


Bubb & Thomson, Inc. 
1727 East Second 
Wichita (Amherst 5-2821) 


LOUISIANA 

Leo A. Ernst 

3580 Gentilly Boulevard 
New Orleans (Franklin 3207) 


MARYLAND 
Walcott-Taylor Company 
Mills Building 
Washington, D. C. 
(Metropolitan 8-5846) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Twombley Associates, Inc. 
750 Main Street 
Winchester (6-4600) 
MICHIGAN 
McFadden Corporation 
3011 East Saginaw 
Lansing 
Upper Peninsula Office 
Supply Co. 
Marquette (Canal 6-2558) 


MINNESOTA 

A&C Sales Co. 

6518 Walker Street 
Minneapolis 26 (West 9-6163) 


MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi Schoo! Supply Co. 
116 East South Street 
Jackson (2-3346) 

MISSOURI 

Hicks-Ashby Company 

3006 Holmes Street 

Kansas City (Jefferson 1-9220) 


MONTANA 

Colborn School Supply Co. 
27th & Minneapolis Avenue 
Billings (6-6728) 


NEBRASKA 

R. L. White Sales Company 
824 “O” Street 

Lincoln (2-1025) 


NEW MEXICO 

M. & W. Sporting Goods Co, 
414 West Copper Avenue 
Albuquerque (3-4433) 


NEW YORK 
Bradley M. Layburn Company 


461 Eighth Avenue 
New York City (Bryant 9-6774) 


W. G. S. Corporation 


1002 West High Terrace 
Syracuse (Hunter 8-7770) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Universal Equipment Company 
3709 Hillsboro Street 


wh 
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G. E. Maier Company 
715 Sycamore Street 
Cincinnati (DUnbar 1-2162) 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Seating Company 
19 West Main Street 
Oklahoma City (Central 2-0459) 


OREGON 

Lowman & Hanford Company 
2725 N. W. Industrial Avenue 
Portland (CApitol 8-2820) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
American Seating Company 
16th at Hamilton 
Philadelphia (Locust 4-4325) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
American Seating Company 
928 Main Street 

Columbia (2-4336) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Midwest Beach Company 
222 South Phillips Avenue 
Sioux Falls (4-5853) 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga Products Company 
12th & Carter Streets 
Chattanooga (Amherst 6-1301) 


Highland Products Company 
720 South Gay Street 
Knoxville (3-9195) 


Nashville Products Company 
158 Second Avenue North 
Nashville (Alpine 6-5194) 


School Products Company 
1544 Madison Avenue 
Memphis (Broadway 6-4437) 


TEXAS 

American Seating Company 
2930 Canton Street 

Dallas (Riverside 1-4527) 


UTAH 

Hull Equipment Company 

16 “K" Street 

Salt Lake City (Empire 3-9128) 
VIRGINIA 


John H. Pence Company 
5107 Lakeside Avenue 
Richmond (84-3490) 


John H. Pence Company 
119 Church Avenue, East 
Roanoke (3-2434) 


WASHINGTON 


Lowman & Hanford Company 
1515 Second Avenue 


Park Ridge (Talcott 3-7212) Raleigh (Temple 2-3035) Seattle (Elliott 8870) 
NORTH DAKOTA WEST VIRGINIA 


3018 West Capitol Street Ameri i 
Little Rock (Mohawk 3-7566) joenen See Sey 


CALIFORNIA Atlanta (Jackson 3-1916) INDIANA 
Colborn School Supply Co. Kyle & Company 


American Seating Company King Equipment Company 20 Washi 
800 North ‘ 2 DeMars Avenue ashington Ave. & Court St. 
North Sepuleveda Boulevard 1 AWAil 340 West Main Street Grand Forks (4-5591) Clarksburg (4-5481) 


El Seg (Los Ang Danville (Sherwood 5-4288) 
(EAstgate 2-3924) WISCONSIN 


R. C. Pullen Company 
Cemerioen Seatins & a Fe - woos 5878) levard pe eld & Son OHIO Chippewa Valley Sporti 
aysnore ulevar onolulu _— : . y ing 
i d 909 West 23rd Street Folding Equipment Company ‘foods Co. 
San Francisco (JUniper 7-5940) Cedar Falls (Colfax 6-3501) 3135 Goddard Road 415 South Farwell Street 


COLORADO IDAHO KANSAS Toledo (Lawndale 6045) Eau Claire (Temple 2-0795) 
Paul R. Spencer Company Bubb & Thomson, Inc. A. E. Gorling & Associates W. L. Kittelberger 


4000 York Street 603 Topeka Boulevard 1010 Euclid Avenue 2708 South 44th Street 
Denver 5 (Keystone 4-3293) Topeka (2-1252) Cleveland (Superior 1-2747) Milwaukee (Evergreen 3-4690) 
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Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
Caldwell (9-7421) 
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° FOR SEEING COMFORT 








Aluminum extrusions 
elel told o Mam ole] iets Mmaleltt-) 
and dissipate heat 




















Bonderite treated for 
corrosion resistance 





UL approved wireway 
for 60° circuit wiring 






Snap-out plastic 
guaranteed against 
discoloration 





Heavy gauge, 
Patented 45° swivel * die-formed 
Rigid end plates for suspension system slotted 
perfect alignment reflector 





27 Ve"’ wide 


lamp spacing 


All-white appearance 
blends with ceiling 





Snap-out ballast enclosure covers Patents Pending 
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A truly integrated, totally indirect lighting system, 
Sunbeam SIGHTLINE® is engineered to produce high 

intensity illumination with minimum “overhead” contrasts 
resulting in the most comfortable, glare-free seeing conditions. 
This is especially important in areas. where visual tasks are 
critical. SIGHTLINE® excels in every respect to ASA School 
Lighting Standards. Crisp, clean, airy styling and thin, 

widely spaced cross channels of the all-white SIGHTLINE® 
system blends inconspicuously with most interiors. High efficiency 
of 82%, extremely low brightness of less than 100 ft-Lamberts 

on ribbed plastic diffuser and minimum maintenance means 
long-term economy. No direct light strikes the snap-out plastic 
assuring long life and freedom from discoloration. 

The extruded aluminum cross channels provides more than solid 
support to the SIGHTLINE® system. They also effectively 
minimize ballast hum and dissipate ballast heat. A strong, 
test-proven suspension system with patented 45° swivels top and 
bottom allows maximum installation flexibility. An aluminum-alloy 
casting at the bottom incorporates a spring-loaded, self-leveling 
device and a finger-controlled fine vertical adjustment 

feature. For utmost simplicity, the SIGHTLINE® is easily 

ordered by complete rows as required by room size 

and lighting level desired. 







Don't write your next “spec” until you've seen 
our complete brochure #A-2a. 


Absolutely no glare, either direct or reflected, comes from SIGHTLINE® illumination. 
SIGHTLINE® illumination permits maximum visual acuity with no loss of contrasts at 


seeing task. SIGHTLINE® excels in every respect to ASA School Lighting Standards. 


Sunbeam Lighting Company, 777 East 14th Pl., Los Angeles 21, California & Gary, Indiana 





CHOOLS pIscoveR... NEW 
IDEAL FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION... 


Reduces Installation Time... Cuts Costs! 


























SCHOOLS...HOSPITALS... COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


Now every school, hospital and commercial 
building can have easy-to-care-for, low main- 
tenance ceramic tile walls and floors in cor- 
ridors and other areas. New Suntile SETFAST 
Wall Tile and Suntile SETFAST Floor Tile 
install quickly (large 2’ x 1’ sheets), per- 
manently (with new approved adhesive), 
economically (reduces installation time 
appreciably) in new construction or over ex- 
isting solid walls in modernization programs. 
Schools built with unfinished masonry walls 
find Suntile SETFAST the answer to wall 
maintenance problems. 











Suntile SETFAST now available 
in many Wall Tile sizes 


Suntile SETFAST tiles are pre- 
bonded on durable fiber that 
strengthens tile-to-wall bond like 
the ribs in reinforced concrete... 
and provides an additional safety 
factor for vibration, structural 
shifts and temperature changes! 
Suntile SETFAST mounted wall 
tiles are now available in the follow- 
ing tile sizes: 4%” x 8%", 4%” x 6” 
and 4%” x 4%” wall tiles. 

















Suntile SETFAST Wall Tile 


AND MODERNIZATION PROGRAMS 


Installs easily over existing walls! 













| 





FAST INSTALLATION — Ideally suited for thin-set MODERN ECONOMY — 12-tile, factory inspected PERFECT SPACING — beautifully precise, automatic 






installation method using either an approved units cover 1% sq. ft. alignment and easy handling. 
adhesive or self-curing mortar. - Individual operatinns reduced. SETFAST Wall Tile is self-leveling . . . and conforms 
SETFAST may be installed over mortar beds of to minor irregularities in existing wall surface! 





conventional thickness skimmed with self-curing 


cement. No soaking required! 






‘Suntile SETFAST Ceramics 


— in one-by-two foot sheets offer you design versatility with 
unheard of economy! 


Mechanic sets 288 one-by-one inch ceramics at once, perfectly 
bonded and spaced. He can inspect his work, avoid error, 
because he installs ceramics face up. 

No paper to soak off, no mess to clean. Tile can be grouted immediately! 


SETFAST ceramic patterns encourage originality in floor and wall design 
— patterns, geometrics, abstracts, and randoms. 


Available from stock, including the famous, exclusive Max Spivak motifs! 
Send for catalog. 
CAN OUR SPECIAL DESIGN STAFF HELP YOU? 


Our ceramic artists, headed by Harry J. Macke, will be glad to suggest tile 
applications to your plans or elevations; or put your own tile designs 
in layout form. 






























THE CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG. CO. 
P.O. Box 71, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 
Send me folders and data on Suntile SETFAST Wall Tile and Ceramics. 


Name 
Address 
City. 






*Patent Pending 





















































Architect: Harstern, Louis and Henry, A. f. A.; Louisville, Ky. 





Glazing : Pittsburg Plate Glass Co., Louisville, Ky. 





Mississippi maintains an experimental 
school building on factory grounds 
for the study of daylighting. Take 
advantage of the company’s wide 
experience. It’s technicians are 

ready to help you with every 
daylighting problem. 






Write today for 
free catalog. 
Address Dept. 15. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Softened Illumination Diffused Deep Into Interiors 
Helps Make Classrooms Bright Without Discomfort 


Classrooms in the Goldsmith Lane School are bright with Coolite- 
conditioned daylight by architect's studied specifications. Luxlite Coolite, 
heat absorbing and glare reducing glass by Mississippi, was installed 

in the upper three rows of sash to flood interiors with softened, 
eye-easy, natural illumination without discomfort of solar heat or harmful 
glare. Rooms seem larger and friendlier. The entire atmosphere of the 
classrooms is more conducive to study. Students see better, feel better, 
work better, under Coolite-conditioned daylighting. 


These are among the carefully considered reasons that motivate many 
architects to specify Coolite for their outstanding schools, as well as 

in their other designs. And these are good reasons why you, too, 
should specify Coolite when you build or remodel your schools. 


MISSISSIPPI 


GLASS CcCOMPAN Y 
88 Angelica St. « St. Louis 7, Missouri 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO e¢ FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 





IF CLASSES 
WERE HELD 
OUTDOORS... 








Copyright 1957, American Seating Company. 
American Seating products are fully covered by 
patents and patents pending. 





Yes, if classes were held in the open like this... 


You’d buy American 








Seating furniture every time! 
















































There are those who feel, and rightly so, that 
due to the pressing need for more school facili- 
ties, economy is more necessary than ever. 

They want to put their money to the best 
use in the most important things first. 

So, we put this classroom outdoors to focus 
attention on good seating. And to remind you 
that teachers and students use seating more 
than any other item. 

We go along with this sound economy- 
thinking 100%. We always have. A critical ex- 
amination will prove: (1) You get the greatest 
value, per dollar invested, in American Seat- 
ing furniture. (2) Students and teachers alike 
enjoy more benefits from American Seating 
equipment than any other make. Because . . . 

American Seating furniture has more pos- 
tural advantages and more structural features 
than any other make of school furniture. And 
it lasts much longer. Consequently, American 
Seating furniture is the most economical fur- 
niture you can buy. 

No wonder American Seating furniture out- 
sells every other make. 

No wonder those who buy American Seat- 
ing furniture for their schools take lasting 
pride in their purchases. 

Have you seen a demonstration of Ameri- 
can Seating fine school furniture lately? If 
not, let an American Seating representative 
give you a private showing in your own office. 
Also, let him tell you about our greatly ex- 
panded facilities which enable us to give you 
the finest service ever. American Seating Com- 


pany, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


FAL te 1 OTN 
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The standard by which all other public seating is measured 





CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNITURE © UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE 
ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE * BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
STADIUM SEATS « CHAPEL FURNITURE * FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 


There’s no better way to suggest freedom—and com- 
fort, too—than with an outdoor scene like this, showing 
beautiful American Seating furniture. You can have this 
same comfort and beauty in your schoolroom—from 
kindergarten through college—with American Seating 
fine furniture. Our Classmate line is shown here—one 
of our many lines. 



















Have you seen a demonstration 
of American Seating 
school furniture lately? 





















\ 


Here is an advantage worth having: the only self-leveling glide in 
the school-furniture field. And it is standard, at no extra cost, on all 
American Seating Classmate Tables. 





This silicone-floating glide automatically adjusts to the slightest 


i in sch m floors. It permanently eliminates the slight- 
unevenness in schoolroo ors. tper a y es ig t cin cei Maaaiete 
est tendency for the table to “rock” . . . insures a level working 
surface for students at all times. No other school-seating maker can 
ff ite emebuet feat Exclusive, self-leveling, silicone-floating, 
oer you this exclusive feature. hardened-steel glides quickly cushion 
School authorities have endorsed silicone-floating glides as another as aim, sy 9 f 
; ; . f ; tables to uneven floors. Large diameter 
American Seating aid to both learning and teaching. See it NOW! protects floor surfaces. 


@ MAIL COUPON TODAY to arrange for your private demonstration. 


AMERICAN 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY © GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN SEATING 
® 


[-] Please send full-color school catalog. [] Please send full-color church catalog. The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


[] | would like to see a demonstration of American Seating school furniture. 


Please have your representative contact me. 
0 ¥ " CLASSMATE® SCHOOL FURNITURE * UNIVERSAL® SCHOOL FURNITURE 


ENVOY® SCHOOL FURNITURE * BODIFORM® AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
STADIUM SEATS ¢ CHAPEL FURNITURE * FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 





Name 








Title 
School 
Address 














City Zone State__ 
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STAINLESS COSTS LESS 
THAN ALUMINUM— 





Do you know that the 
square-foot cost of 


stainless steel sheet for curtain wall panels is usually equal 
to or lower than aluminum when compared in thicknesses of 
equal indentation resistance? For example, Type 302 stainless 
Steel, .022” thick is equal to .051” aluminum and costs only 
62¢ per sq. ft., as ma * to 67¢ per sq. ft. for 3003-H14 


anodized aluminum. 


For additional information on 
all gauges, fill in and mail the coupon. 


Washington Steel 


Corporation 
WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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WASHINGTON STEEL CORPORATION 
7-EE Woodland Avenue, Washington, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me full information on comparative costs of stain 
less steel vs. aluminum for curtain wall panels. 


Nome 
Position 














C r A 
Street 
City 











Inside and out Westinghouse Water Coolers 
best fit the needs of up-to-the-minute schools 
because they’re... 


More Rugged! Scuff-proof, Bonderized Steel 
Cabinet . . . indestructible stainless steel top 
... and jam-proof foot pedal for more years of 
rough, rugged use. 


More Economical! Patented Pre-Cooler and 
Super Sub-Cooler mean up to 60% more cool 
water at less cost. 


More Attractive! Sleek, modern design in silver- 
gray hammered finish stays new-looking from 
one semester to another. 18 handsome models 
to choose from. 


MAKE THE MODERN CHOICE IN WATER COOLERS 
... WESTINGHOUSE! For complete information 
write to Westinghouse Electric Corp., Electric 
Appliance Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 





























NEW! 











in wk >. 
faculty 
lounges 









HOT and COLD 

serves plenty of 

piping hot water, 
too, for instant 





coffee, tea, soups, 
chocolate. 


More Convenient! Both toe-tip and finger- 





tip control at no extra cost. Fountain 
attachment for either side is also available 
iSeries sa cae sa PRE ANN | for easy use by small children. 


One you CAN BE SURE...IF irs Westinghouse 





! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Westinghouse 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
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Now ig the SJime... 


TO PLAN SUMMER CLEAN-UP 


The HILLYARD “MAINTAINEER ” helps YOU 


put Economical Renewal in 


Summer gives you an ideal chance to put your gym floor— 
in fact, ALL Floors—in top condition for Fall. Planning your 
summer clean-up mow will insure best use of this opportunity. 

But to give best results in terms of year-long wearability— 
year-long top appearance—year-long economies through sim- 
plified maintenance—your summer refinishing should be fitted 
into the year’s complete floor care program. 

Call in your Hillyard Maintaineer®. He’s a trained floor 
care specialist, with years of experience helping draw up 
programs of the type you need. Each Hillyard Plan is 
tailored to the special needs and conditions of an individual 
institution. 


He'll give ye practical suggestions, such as: 
Why sand away your flooring, when you can strip the finish? 


Why apply an inferior finish when for pennies more you can apply 
one that will wear three times as long 

Why not choose a treatment that will hold top appearance and 
wearability with half the maintenance time? 


Call the Maintaineer—now! His service is Free, 
without obligation. He’s “On Your Staff, 


1.” 


Not Your Payroll. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
U.S.A. 


Passaic, N. J. 
San Jose, Calif. 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 


1, July 1958 


your Floor Care Program 


Fee HILLYARD ) A HELPS . 





Gym Floor Blueprint File for Lay- 
out and Lining 








Practical ideas and 
how-to-do-it instruc- 
tions make gym floor 
marking easy. 


How to Plan Your Floor for Favorite Sports 


Mail Coupon Today! 


HILLYARD, St. Joseph, Mo. 


. Please give me the FREE Hillyard helps shown above. 
Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer call to help me 
plan my summer clean-up program. 


eet a eT 
Institution 


Address, 


City . 














Vision -Vent installations such as 
this now can be specified with 


yn New...Truscon Vision-Vent Window Walls 


painting. Pictured is Activities 
Building, Georgia Training 


School for Girls, Adamsville, e * 2 es 
Ga. John J. Harte, architect. WI ensationa | ercoa nls 
Abco Builders, contractor. 





° Now, you can get the solid strength of steel for curtain walls and win- 
Install without dows and save field painting costs, too. New Truscon Supercoat Process 
¢ ge [ is factory-applied to eliminate all field painting . . . both at installation 

p . and during the years. | 
This outstanding Truscon development has been thoroughly labora- 


tory tested—for weather, atmosphere, time, and abuse. It has success- 


Ctove ofp fully met each challenge. at 
Vision-Vent brings you all the mass-production and installation 
e 


WiOLLOVLOUALe economies of standard steel windows. It’s an insulated wall section, 
P complete with window. It goes up fast. 
p j [ With Truscon Supercoat and Vision- Vent Window Walls, there is no 
4 need to sacrifice strength and solidity in walls and windows simply to 
avoid painting. Supercoat Process can be furnished now on specification 
for all Vision-Vent types . . . as well as in factory shipment on all 
ys Color | Truscon Steel Windows for commercial, institutional, and industrial 
construction. Choice of seven colors. 
See Sweet’s (17b/Tr) or send coupon for Supercoat booklet. Super- 
coat sample on request, 
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NOW ... TRUSCON CERTIFIES EVERY "O-T" STEEL JOIST. For your 
protection, Truscon now offers you, upon request, written certificas 
tion that the “O-T" Steel Joists you specify are manufactured in 
accordance with the standards of the Steel Joist Institute and are 
fully qualified to bear the SJI Seal of Approval. 

This certification covers each building for which the joists are engi- 
neered. It is further assurance of predictable, dependable load- 
bearing. No extra cost for this protection. Send coupon for facts. 
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IDEA! CONSIDER SQUARE WELDED STEEL TUBING. For columns, supports, . 

mullions, rails. Pound for pound, tubing is annentt of all structural rN | Zee a RAR 
shapes. And, square tubing gives a hand porary architec- ra vavavAe?. We awawat \ WAU Sooks 
tural effect. Republic's Steel and Tubes Division plonsered the manufac- ravavacaws >. Wa. ewawae .awae. Tawa 
ture of electric resistance welded steel tubing —can supply ELECTRUNITE® Sam were ane SBin “aan ac: Sane aera 






brand in squares up to 4 inches . . . and innumerable combinations of 

rectangular sizes in peripheries up to 16 inches in various wall thick- 

nesses .. . out of local distributor stocks. Send coupon for reference data. av . mo ¥ " DUN AVE A FEE SU TTR 
Fa a ‘ ~ ae © 
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SPEED COMPLETION WITH 24-INCH FERROBORD® 
STEEL ROOFDECK. New, wider Truscon Ferro- 
bord is available in lengths up to 32 feet, 6 
inches. It roofs large areas quickly. Straight 
lay means that several crews can roof 
without delay. All work is done from 
above—Ferrobord is quickly welded 

to top chords of joists or purlins. 
Ferrobord is light, strong, fire- 
resistant. Available now. Send 
coupon for specs. 








REPUBLIC STEEL 
Woleld Wider Kenge x Studd, Shols 
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B-3662—DRYDEN: 24” x20" vitreous 
china lavatory with 8” combination fitting. 


B-6901—SPARTON: Vitreous china 
18” wide stall urinal with integral flushingrim. 





B-4002-H—MARS: Wall-hung exposed 
vitreous china drinking fountain. 





B-6700—QUIETON: Vitreous china 
syphon jet quiet-action floor-outlet bowl. 


a. 
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Briggs completely new design concept for commercial 
plumbing fixtures and fittings is backed by more than 
70 years experience in manufacturing vitreous china. 


Now, Briggs brings to its new line of commercial plumbing 
fixtures and fittings the contemporary look of sculptured form. 
Each unit and fitting, designed by Harley Earl, Inc., incorporates 
the same clean, simple lines—giving your plans a continuity of 
design. And the entire line is backed by more than 70 years 
experience in producing fine vitreous china of constant quality. 
Available in Briggs six colors or white. Complete specifications 
are available to you on request. 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING CO. « WARREN, MICHIGAN 


A COMPLETE LINE OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR RESIDENTIAL, 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL USE 


BRIGGS 


» ££ Seis 2 ee ee SS 
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ONE STANDS OUT! 


oduction of any type of School Furniture experience and ‘‘know-how 
ctical and effective approach in the manufacture of tubular steel schoo! furniture. Vir 
ts top management team together have over a quarter century background in the desigr 
teel furniture and almost a decade in the production of tubular steel scho 
eptance by School Districts of Virco School Furniture is proof of the correct desigr igineerir 


fine tubular steel school furniture line. Again, we repeat — that in tubul: 


free Br ° complete Virco School Furniture lin 
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ther mal 


refers to: 


(a) ventilation 


(b) heat 
(c) a vacuum 


(d) temperature 


THE CORRECT ANSWER is “of or pertaining to 
heat,” and thermal comfort in your classrooms is 
assured when you install the attractive Nesbitt 
Syncretizer with Wind*O*Line Radiation. 


You see, not only does the Syncretizer warm 
downdrafts, but it also automatically blends the 
proper amount of fresh outside air with room air, 
to keep classroom climate healthy and comfortable. 
Extending from both sides of the Syncretizer, 
Wind*OsrLine’s finned tubes radiate a thermal 
blanket the length of the sill. 


Result: well-heated and -ventilated classrooms, 


24 


Try this 


American Blower 


| Vocabulary 


Quiz 


HINT: NESBITT SYNCRETIZER with Wind*Os+Line 


provides perfect thermal comfort! 


free from heat-robbing cold surfaces or chilling 
downdrafts that strain your heating system! For 
full information about the fuel-saving Nesbitt 
“package,” contact our nearest branch office, or 
write: American Blower Division of American- 
Standard, Detroit 32, Mich. In Canada: Canadian 
Sirocco products, Windsor, Ont. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


Division of Amertcan-Standard 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Looking Forward 


Wrong Emphasis 


ELLING educational TV on the basis that it will 

cut the cost of education may appeal to some un- 
informed taxpayers, but it only alienates teachers and 
administrators who know that “it just ain’t so.” Those 
of us who believe that television can and will improve 
the quality of instruction (and the number is growing 
daily) greatly regret that some commercial interests 
are hurting their own cause by the manner in which 
they try to sell their product to the profession. 

This conflict came into sharper focus last month at 
a conference that was sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Educational Broadcasters and the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. 

“A new sense of urgency dominated the three-day 
meeting,” reports Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of 
the Council of Chief State School Officers. “Organiza- 
tions involved financially and educationally in class- 
room television experiments made extravagant claims 
of teaching effectiveness, with overtones for adminis- 
trators and the public about economy, reduction in the 
number of teachers, and the better use of school and 
college facilities. Educational broadcasters were im- 
patient with teachers and administrators who are not 
convinced that they should replace classrooms with 
assembly halls wired for television. 

“Apparently,” continues Dr. Fuller, “the new urgen- 
cy stems from the belief that the post-sputnik period of 
national reappraisal of the schools offers a rare chance 
for educational television to prove itself. Others be- 
lieve, however, that gradual growth is preferable, and 
that crash programs leave educational debris. 

“The use of television in education has made great 
strides since 1950, with 32 educational stations on the 
air serving millions of people. Closed-circuit television 
is being used in hundreds of schools and colleges for 
special purposes. This record of progress could not 
have been made without exceptional cooperation from 
educators.” 

The opposing schools of thought were represented 
by two capable spokesmen at the conference. William 
G. Carr, executive secretary of the N.E.A., told the 
conference: “Television can make its greatest contri- 
bution by helping to improve the work of the teacher. 
I would suggest that you put out of your minds the 
idea that television can somehow get around the 
teacher shortage.” He then reported that the supply 
of teachers has improved during the last two or three 
years, and expressed his conviction that this country 
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can well afford a teacher in every classroom of aver- 
age or reasonable size. 

A firm believer that television can be used effectively 
to increase class size and to bring about other changes 
in the curriculum is Alexander J. Stoddard of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, a former 
superintendent of the Los Angeles public schools. The 
Fund is now conducting experiments in several states 
to determine the effectiveness of televised instruction 
for groups of from 75 to 500 students of all ages, with 
one or more teachers in the classroom. 

“Television is a revolution,” said Dr. Stoddard. “The 
amount and quality of curriculum content already in- 
volved in this large class television procedure is having 
a stirring influence on rethinking much of the curri- 
culum scope and content and quality, as television 
breaks the curriculum boundaries set by traditional 
limitations on communication.” Dr. Stoddard believes 
that in the small classroom the teacher “is sometimes 
too available.” He recognizes the small classroom argu- 
ments for student participation, reciting, discussion be- 
tween pupils and teachers, remedial reading, testing 
and attention to individual needs, but he still believes 
that these goals “can be resolved to a very considerable 
degree and extent” in large classes using television. 

There appeared to be general agreement at the con- 
ference, reports Dr. Fuller, that the use of TV in educa- 
tion should be determined by its effectiveness in extend- 
ing the scope and improving the quality of learning. 

We think the real value of classroom television in 
the near future will be somewhat greater than en- 
visioned by Dr. Carr and considerably less than antic- 
ipated by Dr. Stoddard. There is no reason to assume 
that all class sizes must stay small and that the teach- 
er-pupil ratio for most situations must be no more than 
25 to 1. Television already has demonstrated that it 
can teach certain subjects effectively to much larger 
groups. But such teaching involves not only the ex- 
pense of studios and closed-circuit facilities but also 
the employment of extremely competent personnel who 
are alloted a great block of time in which to prepare 
their teaching presentations. There are indications that 
TV teaching of some subjects, especially the sciences 
for which extensive demonstrations can be set up in 
the studio, definitely has improved the quality of in- 
struction. For most of these situations, however, the 
follow-up must be made in smaller groups under the 
guidance of the classroom teacher. 

In an address before the convention of the National 
School Boards Association in Miami Beach recently, 
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the president of a large corporation reported that his 
company had spent $50 million on the development of 
black-and-white TV and more than $100 million on 
color television. “In a sense,” he said, “the schools are 
beneficiaries of these investments because they now 
have a solid foundation on which to advance.” 

Educators are extremely grateful to industries for 
their efforts to adapt television for school and college 
uses. But their investments will bring greater benefits 
if they will concentrate their sales promotion on the 
potentialities of television to improve the quality of in- 
struction rather than argue that TV can solve the class- 
room and teacher shortage. 


In All Dimensions 


RE you in a mood to think about your troubles 
with the press (and don’t tell us you never have 
problems with the press)? If your answer is affirma- 
tive, you'll find solace and sagacity in an article by 
Harry Ashmore, executive editor of the Arkansas Ga- 
zette, in Harper's Magazine for June. 

From the nation’s most honored newspaper editor, 
such statements as these merit further reading: “Some- 
how as we improve the mechanical means of commu- 
nication we are losing the fundamental ability to com- 
municate; we're talking more, that is, and saying less. 

. We are no nearer to a solution of the funda- 
mental problem that has faced us since the invention 
of printing, namely, how to present the day’s events 
in meaningful perspective.” Indeed, he says: “In some 
important ways we seem to be moving in the opposite 
direction.” 

Mr. Ashmore asks for depth in news reporting. He 
believes a news story should be told “in all its dimen- 
sions.” He talks about what reporters don’t see, and 
he uses the Little Rock story as a case in point. 

Praising the army of journalists who covered the 
story, giving them credit for industry and courage and 
technical competencies, he concludes: “Over a period 
of weeks they did a reasonably accurate job of re- 
porting what happened at Little Rock—but they failed 
to tell why it happened.” 

Editor Ashmore tells “why” he thinks it happened. 
Then, commenting on “the conspicuous failure of the 
press to take due note of the troubles that were shaping 
up in the South,” he concludes: “I suspect that it stems 
rather from the limiting journalistic axiom that what 
happens is news, and what doesn’t isn’t.” 

Although his indictment covers all kinds of news 
reporting, it seems especially true of much that ap- 
pears in newspapers and magazines today on the sub- 
ject of public education. A superficial comment or 
criticism is made about some incident or development 
in the school program, and the reading public is pushed 
into hasty conclusions. The experienced reporter knows 
there is a story back of every story. But perhaps he is 
reluctant to explore the incident in all its dimensions 
because some of the sensationalism of the story will be 
modified, or even changed. 

Mr. Ashmore is a 1958 Pulitzer Prize winner, and 
the author of “Epitaph for Dixie,” said to be one of 
the best of the recent books about the South. 

What he has to say about reporting may not solve 
your own problems the next time the reporter phones 
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or calls, but it may give you an occasion to discuss 
this editorial with him. 

To his fellow journalists the executive editor of the 
Arkansas Gazette says: “We have got to get over the 
notion that objectivity is achieved by giving the sinner 
equal space with the saint—and above all of paying 
the greatest attention to those who shout the loudest. 
We've got to learn that a set of indisputable facts does 
not necessarily add up to the whole truth. 

“Perhaps what we need most is to recognize that 
news is not merely a record of ascertainable facts and 
attributable opinions, but a chronicle of the world we 
live in, cast in terms of moral values.” 

In whatever way you and I can influence the press, 
whether by direct contacts with its representatives or 
as buyers of newspapers and magazines, we can make 
our influence felt by insisting, in the words of Ash- 
more, that it is “journalism’s unfulfilled responsibility to 
somehow provide perspective and continuity—to add 
the why to the what.” 


An Attack on the People 


BIG blast of buckshot will catch a few sparrows. 

Likewise the voluminous blasts by Arthur Bestor, 
the University of Illinois history professor, will hit upon 
a few truths or half-truths. 

We're back on this subject again because of a com- 
ment from the principal of a parochial high school in 
Michigan. He writes: “In my opinion your editorial, 
‘Bestor Is Back,’ does little credit to us educators. It 
reads too much like the very thing you condemn— 
propaganda.” 

Our critic is not alone in his defense of Professor 
Bestor. In the opinion poll conducted at all three of 
the A.A.S.A. regional meetings, 10 per cent of the 
respondents reported that they liked Bestor, 50 per 
cent said they definitely disliked him, and another 33 
per cent said they could “take him or leave him.” The 
other 7 per cent ventured no opinion. 

Our objection to Dr. Bestor is that he is attacking 
the fundamental principles of public education in this 
country. He is denying the American tradition that 
every child should have an opportunity to develop his 
inherent capacities. 

Whether you admire or condemn Bestor and his fel- 
low classicists, you will find a challenging discussion 
of the “academicians” in the article this month by 
Arthur Corey, executive secretary of the California 
Teachers Association. 

Dr. Corey believes that critics like Bestor are strik- 
ing back because their own philosophy is “losing ground 
to the realities of life.” They largely “ignore psycholog- 
ical findings and refuse seriously to consider the prob- 
lem of the slow learner.” And, concludes Dr. Corey: 
“The American people must be made to see that the 
classical attack is an attack on them. It is fundamen- 
tally the rights and welfare of the people that are un- 
der attack and not the ‘educationists.’” 


Aw. Unitor 
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THE FABULOUS STORY OF LAS VEGAS, the gamb- 
ling capital of the nation, is known from coast to coast, 
but seldom does one hear about the struggle of the school 
system to serve the community that has grown around it. 
Every time a big, new multimillion dollar hotel is opened 
on the 5 mile Strip, and there are now 14 of them, it 
brings employment for 500 or more persons and results 
in enrollment of 400 or more children in the public schools. 
The story of the Clark County school district, of which 
Las Vegas is a part, is the epic of a tremendous struggle 
to finance and administer a school system of almost un- 
believable contrasts. The editor tells the story, based on 
personal observations and a visit with the superintendent. 
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ANOTHER TEST IN NEVADA 


An interview with R. GUILD GRAY, Sup?., Clark County, Nev. 


Noo is a testing gos for 
0 


education as well as for atomic 
energy. Its Yucca Flats test the power 
of sti bombs. Its public schools 
in Las Vegas and Clark County are 
testing some of the nation’s hopes and 
theories in school administration. This 
relatively new county unit, created by 
the state legislature a little more than 
three years ago, has virtually all the 
problems that could spell disaster for 
a consolidation of school districts. 

Clark County is some 100 miles 
southeast of Yucca Flats. Within its 
8000 square miles are 14 former 
school districts, as diverse as one can 
find anywhere in this — One 
of these former districts is the city 
of Las Vegas, the gambling capital 
of this nation. 

Just a 30 minute drive southeast are 
Boulder City and Hoover Dam, which 
more than 6 million tourists already 
have visited. Eighty-five miles to the 
northeast, and still in Clark County, 
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are agricultural communities settled 
many years fo by followers of Brig- 
ham Young. Mormon territories 
were virtually isolated from all com- 
munication until modern highways 
t them into contact with 
through the automobile. 

of Hoover Dam, the 


the Colorado River, is Boulder City. 
Here the homes are built on land 


lic Law 874, and a little local support 


trom 9 so Pe ee 
Las Ve- 
threads of highways 


leading school buses to isolated min- 
ing communities, which in and of 
np can cytinsed little educa- 
tiona ity for children of 
the rig eons still live there. 
Far to the south of Las Vegas are 
more sand and rock and a few linger- 
ing mining towns. 

on Nor are these the only problems. 
“It isn’t distance alone that makes 
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OUTSIDE OF THE CITIES, Clark County has 
seven elementary schools which incorporate 
kindergarten through sixth grade. There is 
a one-room school at Searchlight, a mining 
town; a two-room school at Goodsprings, an- 
other mining town, and one at Sloan, where 
lime is manufactured. The military base of 
Indian Springs has a three-teacher school and 
the gypsum mining town of Blue Diamond 
has a four-teacher school. Koganville in the 
Moapa Valley enrolls about a hundred chil- 
dren, served by four teachers. The six prin- 
cipal high schools in the county are in Las 
Vegas, North Las Vegas, Henderson, Boulder 
City, Overton and Mesquite. 


Complicating this attempt to in- 
tegrate and operate a large school 
district is the fact that 94 per cent of 
all the land in this huge county is 
federally owned. Much of it is rock 
and sand. Here, then, is a consolida- 
tion project in which an overwhelming 
proportion of the land does not con- 
tribute to the operation of the schools, 
except through Public Law 874. The 
federal allocation to Clark County this 
year totals $396,894.69. About one- 
fifth of all the students in the county 
are in federal impact areas. 

Indirectly, the schools benefit from 
a special federal grant to the state of 
Nevada of a lump sum of $300,000 
annually in lieu of taxes. Of this 
amount, Clark County schools get 
about 8 per cent or $24,000. 

Other communities bring more 
problems requiring adjustment and 
recognition—the debts and ambitions 
of a booming city, the exclusiveness of 
federal projects, the despair of dying 
mining towns, and the local pride of 
closely knit agricultural colonies. 

After our “seeing is believing” re- 
view of all these problems, we asked 
the superintendent a question that we 
later asked board members: “Is it 
really worth all this effort?” 

“Yes,” said Superintendent Gray. 
“I think it is. Without this larger tax- 
ing and administrative unit, it would 
be impossible to bring to the children 
of some of these communities—es- 
pecially the outlying agricultural units 
and the mining towns—a reasonable 
opportunity for education.” 

“And do you think it can be done 
successfully?” we queried. 
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CLARK COUNTY 
NEVADA 


“Yes, it can, if the school admin- 
istration and its policy making board 
are wise enough to recognize dif- 
ferences among and between com- 
munities and to administer a program 
accordingly. We can do it if the ad- 
ministration will be flexible enough 
to recognize and meet the specific 
needs and interests of the various com- 
munities within the district.” 

And the same answers, in substance, 
were expressed by board members. 
One of the guiding principles adopted 
by the Clark County school board 
reads: 

“It shall be the aim of the board of 
education and its administrative staff 
(1) to provide every puBlic school 
child in the county, regardless of 
place of residence, an educational 


R. Guild Gray, superintendent for Clark County, was 
born in Illinois, but moved to Nevada and attended 
public schools there. His bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
are from the University of Nevada. He received his doc- 
tor’s degree from Stanford University June 15, 1958. 
Dr. Gray taught in Las Vegas and Reno, serving as prin- 
cipal in Reno. He was a lecturer at the University of 
Nevada, superintendent for Yearing County, and curric- 
ulum coordinator, Contra Costa County, Martinez, Calif., 
before becoming Clark County administrator in 1953. 








program equal to the best that can 
be found in a comparable environ- 
mental situation, and (2) to provide 
an educational program which will 
preserve the desirable customs, in- 
stitutions and resources of each com- 
munity, and to use and strengthen 
these in the interest of an educational 
system which will contribute to the 
cultural, moral, social and economic 
growth of the community and _ the 


county.” 
» ° ° ° 


THE CHIEF ADMINISTRATOR for 
Clark County’s schools, R. Guild Gray, 
is a product of Nevada’s public schools. 
Says Superintendent Gray: “To un- 
derstand Clark County school prob- 
lems and Las Vegas, one must know 
something about Nevada. 

“The present boundaries of Nevada 
enclose the heart of a formidable 
desert. Of all the states, Nevada’s soil 
was the last to feel the feet of white 
men. From 1826, when Jedediah 
Smith, a trapper-explorer, skirted the 
desert near what is now the eastern 
boundary of Nevada, until 1849 the 
area was known to only a handful of 
trappers, explorers and immigrants. 

“Most of Nevada might have re- 
mained a part of Utah had it not been 
for the discovery of silver a few miles 
from Genoa. The news reached the 
California gold miners in 1859, and a 
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suver rush began, which changed the 
future of the Great Basin. 

“With the experience of only three 
years under territorial government, 
with a population of fewer than 20,- 
000 Indians and white men, and with 
only one basic economy (mining), 
Nevada became a state in 1864. And 
ever since it has been a constant 
struggle for Nevada to develop an 
economy to support a state govern- 
ment and the institutions which the 
American culture demands. 

“By 1879 the ‘Age of Silver’ in 
Nevada had passed. The lumbering 
industry ceased with the closing of 
the mines, and ranching became less 
profitable because of the long dis- 
tances to new markets. The assessed 
valuation of the state dropped from 
$53 million to $20 million. There was 
even talk of annexation to California. 

“For more than 20 years, a great 
depression settled over Nevada. Then 
in 1900 came the second mining 
boom. A rich silver lode was uncov- 
ered in the center of the state and was 
followed shortly afterward by a rich 
gold strike a few miles south. Many 
other discoveries were made, the most 
important of which were the great 
copper deposits at Ely, which are still 
basic to the economy of the eastern 
part of Nevada. 

“Reno, a town that had been laid 
out on the first railroad across Nevada, 





had grown to be the state’s largest 
community. At about this time, an- 
other industry developed which added 
greatly to the economy and _partic- 
ularly to the wealth of Reno. Eastern- 
ers began to find Nevada a convenient 
place to sever marital ties. They 
could go to Nevada for a few short 
months, become citizens, get divorces 
with few questions asked, and return 
home. 

“Reno, the pleasantest place to live 
in Nevada, became the divorce capital 
of the nation. This so-called divorce 
industry, along with new railroads, 
irrigated farm lands, ranching and the 
renewed mining activity, finally gave 
Nevada a more diverse economy and 
another period of prosperity. Between 
1900 and 1913, the assessed valuation 
of the state increased 400 per cent. 

“Between 1910 and World War I, 
the state enjoyed a steady growth. The 
population had reached 80,000 and 
the conservatives began to dominate 
the politics of the state. A test of 
strength came in 1910 when the legis- 
lature, after a bitter struggle, made 
gambling illegal. 

“In an effort to reduce the effects 
of the Depression, the legislature in 
1931 legalized gambling again. And 
while liberalism was in the saddle, it 
also modified Nevada’s divorce laws, 
reducing the residence requirements 
to six weeks. 





































LAS VEGAS hopes to be the Atlantic City of 
the West. Now under construction is this 
exhibit hall, to have a seating capacity of 
8000 and to be completed within two years. 








“Another business that brings in 
easy money has taken its place along- 
side the tourist, gambling and divorce 
industries. Thousands of couples now 
come to Reno and Las Vegas for 
quick marriages. In one year as many 
people were married in the state as 
there were permanent residents. 

“Nevada today is in a period of 
boom. Its income per capita is greater 
than that of any other state. The pop- 
ulation has pushed past 200,000. 
Reno's position as the largest city has 
been lost to Las Vegas, 400 miles to 
the south. The story of Nevada for the 
last 20 years is the story of Clark 
County and Las Vegas. 

“Clark County is now one of the 
fastest growing areas in all southwest- 
ern United States. The new postwar 
jet and atomic ages contributed much 
to this growth. A permanent jet pilot 
training center now furnishes employ- 
ment to a city of civilians and military 
personnel. The vast expanse of desert 
to the north is an atomic test site, 
and this activity furnishes employ- 
ment to hundreds of professionally 
and technically trained people. 

“Henderson, which the government 
built, is now the center of Nevada’s 
industrial activity. Products include 
titanium and jet fuel. 

“Today, there are as many people 
in Clark County as there were in the 
entire state of Nevada 15 years ago, 
and they still are coming.” 


CLARK COUNTY is still an isolated 
area in the state. No railroads directly 
connect towns in Clark County with 
other communities in Nevada. Four 
hundred miles of desert separate it 
from Carson City, the state capital. 
The nearest Nevada town with more 
than 1000 people is some 200 miles 
away. 

Superintendent Gray reports: 

“In 1952, 90 per cent of the school 
budget in Las Vegas was for salaries. 
In 1953 the school budget could not 
be balanced. One-fourth of the chil- 
dren were going to school only a 
half day, and another fourth were 
crowded into discarded army barracks 
and other inadequate facilities. The 
oe slightly increased _ state 
school apportionments this same year 










THE STRIP, famous for gambling and night 
clubs, is 5 miles of pavement bordered by 
hotels, motels and surrounded by desert. 
Fourteen luxury hotels, 245 motels, and 31 
commercial hotels in the Las Vegas area can 


accommodate 12,000 visitors daily, reports 
the chamber of commerce. 
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but refused to take real positive ac- 
tion, even though it was told that the 
Clark County schools could not op- 
erate on the funds allowed. In 1954 
the: governor had to call a special 
session of the legislature. Enough 
mconey was allocated from the State 
General Fund to keep the county 
schools going for a year, and a citi- 
zens school study committee, which 
had been appointed by the governor, 
was given funds to employ consultants. 

“By 1955 inflation had placed 
other school districts in a critical con- 
dition. The legislature acted. Every 
school district in the state was abol- 
ished and 17 districts were established 
—one for each county. A sales tax was 
enacted and state aid for schools was 
greatly increased. Money was now 


available, but Clark County, with 40 





per cent of the children in the state, 
was faced with the difficult task of 
consolidating its 14 school districts 
serving 22,000 children scattered over 
8000 square miles. 

“Fortunately, the long period of 
school crisis had taught Clark County 
political subdivisions how to cooper- 
ate and had forced its school boards 
to try to make the wisest use of every 
tax dollar received. This experience 
has been of great assistance in the 
solution of county school problems.” 
TODAY, the county district encom- 
passes several distinct cultures. 
Boulder City is a community of pro- 
fessional and highly trained technical 
workers. It is a government town. It 
has no gambling and to sell alcoholic 
beverages is illegal. Virtually all of 























































the children attend colleges and uni- 
versities after graduation from high 
school. 

Henderson is an industrial city. Its 
plant managers and businessmen live 
in Las Vegas. The nearness to the 
large markets in Las Vegas, only 14 
miles away, has kept big business out 
of the community; it is a city of low 
cost houses inhabited by industrial 
workers. Gambling here is greatly 
restricted. 

Las Vegas is a cosmopolitan city. 
The wealth of the southern part of 
Nevada is concentrated here and lives 
alongside the gamblers and thousands 
of service workers employed in the 
resort business. In addition to being 
the shopping and wholesale center for 
the county, it is also the center for 
the electronic and other highly tech- 
nical work connected with the Atomic 
Energy Commission. This is the 24 
hour “liberal” community. 

The Moapa and Virgin Valley 
schools in the northeastern corner of 
the county contain an agrarian cul- 
ture, and most of the people belong to 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints. The four towns in these 
two valleys—Overton and Logandale 
in Moapa Valley and Bunkerville and 
Mesquite in Virgin Valley—are as dif- 
ferent from Las Vegas as is a New 
England village. 

The varied interests of Clark Coun- 
tv communities are represented on the 
school board. Explains Dr. Gray: 


THIS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL in Boulder City (top 
left) was constructed with funds provided by 
special congressional appropriation. It or- 
iginally housed both elementary and high 
school grades. Boulder City High School 
(second from top) also was built by special 
appropriation from Congress. The first pub- 
lic school for Boulder City was provided by 
the federal government. Construction com- 
panies paid the teachers; parents provided 
books and supplies, and the city manager 
administered the funds and performed the 
functions of a school board. The following 
year the courts cleared the way for the for- 
mation of an elementary school district under 
the laws of Nevada. Later the construction 
activities decreased but the population stayed, 
and the school district was virtually bank- 
rupt. Beginning in 1939, the federal govern- 
ment adopted a policy of aid for each child 
who was a dependent of a federal employe. 
THE INDUSTRIES shown in the center picture 
are now privately owned, but originally they 
constituted the Basic Magnesium Plant built 
in the desert by the federal government in 
World War Il. The elementary school (where 
the flag is flying) was built in 1952 with a 
grant from the federal security agency on a 
site donated by local industries. The high 
school here (bottom row of pictures) started 
as 18 classrooms, an auditorium, and a gym- 
nasium building constructed by the federal 
government in 1942 and deeded to the Hen- 
derson school district in 1949. Subsequently, 
several additions were constructed, financed 
by local and federal funds. 
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“The law provided that the original 
school board of seven members would 
be elected from and by the member- 
ship of the old school boards. Only 
three could come from the county 
seat, Las Vegas. Wisely, the members 
of the old boards chose the other 
four members from the various cul- 
tures of the county, one from Boulder 
City, another from Henderson, a 
third from the agricultural areas, and 
a fourth from the rural and small 
town group. These seven persons, 
aware of their emotional involvement 
in their new problems, engaged out- 
side consultants to help them look at 
their problems objectively. Edgar L. 
Morphet of the University of Cali- 
fornia and Howard A. Dawson, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the N.E.A. 
Department of Rural Education, were 
brought in from opposite sides of the 
country. After several days working 
with the board and school administra- 
tors, who also were personally and 
emotionally involved in the change- 
over, a consensus of policy and guid- 
ing principles was hammered out and 
a transitional administrative organiza- 
tion chart developed. 

“For the first time in history, Clark 
County schools had a realistic oper- 
ating budget. The future looked bright 
except for the lack of school buildings. 
As superintendent, I outlined a $12 
million building program; this would 
have required the largest single bond 
sale in the history of the state. 

“The board accepted my suggestion 
that outside consultants be brought 
in again, this time to bring imper- 
sonal objectivity to a request for 
school building funds. We called in 
two specialists from Stanford Univer- 
sity, James D. MacConnell, director 
of the School Planning Laboratory, 
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and William R. Odell, professor of 


education. A contract was signed 
whereby these individuals, together 
with others at Stanford, would project 
the school building needs of the 
county, suggest sites, write educa- 
tional specifications for new construc- 
tion, evaluate curriculum, and serve 
as general consultants for a three-year 
period.” 
oO oO o 

ONE MIGHT suppose that revenues 
from various taxes upon the gambling 
industry would enable Nevada to pro- 
vide generously for its schools. But 
such is not the case. Rather recently, 
and somewhat reluctantly, the Ne- 
vada legislature recognized that it 
must supplement its revenues by 
adopting a sales tax, and the sales tax 
now is the No. 1 source of funds for 
the state treasury. It is estimated that 
from 30 to 40 per cent of this 2 per 
cent sales tax is paid by the 10 mil- 
lion or more people who visit Nevada 
annually. 

Gambling is the second major 
source as shown in the following 
table: 


General property tax....... $2,206,313.17 


Gambling tax, licenses. 6,648,294.65 
Liquor tax ........... .. 920,399.67 
Cigaret tax .... ..... 1,028,736.47 
Sales tax ... ..... 9,914,461.97 
All other .... ... 4,588,695.58 

Total $25,301,901.51 


The state allocates 36% of its total 
of these revenues for public school 
support, such aid this year amount- 
ing to $9,338,710.33. Expressed in 
percentages, the sales tax provides 
39.1% of the state Distributive School 
Fund; gambling, 26.2%; pro tax, 
8.6%; cigaret 4.5%; Figur, 3.6%, 
all other sources, 18%. 


MESQUITE, 3 miles from the Arizona border, 
was settled by the Mormons just prior to 
the Civil War. Isolated for generations, it 
is now a growing community served by the 
main highway from Bryce and Zion canyons 
to Las Vegas. The upper two pictures at the 
left show the recently constructed elementary 
school which now serves all the children in 
the Virgin Valley. The ravine in the lower 
left picture passes through the new school 
site, on which will be constructed an athletic 
field. Expected to be completed by this fall 
is the new high school (lower right). Many 
of the facilities, including auditorium, gym- 
nasiums and cafeteria, will also be used by 
the elementary school which it adjoins. 


BELOW is Bunkerville on a quiet, sunny day. 
The top picture shows the second of the 
high school buildings constructed at the Vir- 
gin Valley High School site in 1923. Below 
it are shown the school built in 1910, and 
some students studying at noon hour. Re- 
luctantly but wisely, the people of this com- 
munity are giving up these buildings to 
permit their young people the greater ad- 
vantages of the new schools at Mesquite. 
The first school in Bunkerville (circa 1880) 
was made of adobe with a thatched roof of 
tule (bulrushes). By 1902 the people suc- 


ceeded in constructing a five-room school 
building of indigenous rock. It was in 1913 
that the people of the community sought 
help from the county. 



































OUTSIDE CORRIDOR for classrooms at the 
new Tom Williams Elementary School in 
North Las Vegas shows the small windows 
close to the ceiling. As also in the newly 
planned junior high schools for Las Vegas, 
classroom illumination is chiefly artificial. As 
is true of all new school buildings in Clark 
County, metal is used almost exclusively in 
place of wood, since wood deteriorates 
rapidly in the desert climate. The contract 
price was $6.78 per square foot. 


But gambling contributes much to 
education in addition to state taxes. 
The state collects only a table tax, 
i.e. a gross revenue tax. Counties and 
cities also collect table fees, license 
fees, along with an ad valorem tax 
on property. 

Clark County's total operating 
budget for its schools this year is 
$8,701,310. Superintendent Gray es- 
timates that 50% of his district’s rev- 
enues will come from the county taxes 
on real estate; 5% from the United 
States government for federal impact 
areas; 45% from the general fund of 
the state. 

Asserts Superintendent Gray: “Our 
operating budget compares favorably 
with budgets for school districts in 
other parts of the state, but our build- 
ing budget has been austere. The 
need for courthouses, airports, sewers, 
streets and roads has been a tremen- 
dous load on the bonding program of 
the county. Consequently, schools 
have had to fight all the way for 
building dollars in competition with 
the other political subdivisions.” 


Dr. Gray reports that a bond selling 
schedule has been worked out among 
county, school district, fair, and rec- 
reation boards, which has brought 
about a wholesome feeling that the 
school district is not trying to impede 
the progress of other political sub- 
divisions. 

The manner in which the school 
administration has spread its school 
dollar to meet the tremendous need 
for school facilities reveals rather 
unique teamwork by laymen of the 
community. School architects, con- 
tractors and suppliers have contrib- 
uted know-how and reduction in fees. 

Prior to engaging the educational 
consultants from Stanford University, 
the newly organized Clark County 
school board held a conference with 
the architects of the county. The 
board offered to award all school con- 
struction work to local architects but 
reserved the right to choose the four 
or five firms that it considered most 
qualified. The architects agreed. Soon 
thereafter, the Stanford team of con- 
sultants was engaged to provide the 
educational specifications for the build- 
ing program and other counsel. The 
architects then agreed to reduce their 
fees to assist in paying for the serv- 
ices of these consultants. 

As an economy measure, it was 
further agreed that the building pro- 
gram would include several schools 
having the same basic design, and 
that each of the architectural firms 
chosen would be assigned to a par- 
ticular kind of building. Any Pet snl 
tion of buildings by an architectural 
firm was to be accompanied by a fee 
reduction. 

Actual schoolhouse construction in 
Clark County is proceeding on this 
basis. A different architectural firm 
has been designated for each of the 
following types of buildings: elemen- 
tary, junior high, senior high, and re- 
modeling and additions to existing 
schools. These architects have met 
with the Stanford consultants and with 
local contractors, manufacturers and 
building material suppliers in day- 
long conferences to determine the 
most economical and practical ma- 
terials an architect might specify in 
designing these schools. 

New buildings now under con- 
struction are uniquely adapted to the 
climate and other geographical char- 


acteristics of southern Nevada. For 
example, the problem of glare from 
the intensive sunlight is met by a mini- 
mum of fenestration, much depend- 
ence upon artificial lighting, and ex- 
tensive use of overhangs or outside 
corridors. All plumbing and utilities 
are above ground and in accessible 
places; partitions are not load bear- 
ing and can easily be removed. Class- 
rooms may be enlarged or may easily 
be changed in size, and heating and 
cooling facilities can be altered with- 
out structural changes. 

The school district shares with the 
city in the acquisition of school park 
sites and in a joint recreation program. 

Protected by an old Nevada law, 
the city and county planning commis- 
sions will not approve subdivision 
plans until a school site has been 
provided by the subdivider. 

The schoo] construction program 
now underway is another fascinating 
story. Unique economies are reported 
for the two most recent structures, the 
Hyde Park Junior High School (now 
under construction) and the Tom Wil- 
liams Elementary School. 

Under the duplication plan, the 
principal features of the Hyde Park 
Junior High School are repeated in 
two other junior high schools being 
constructed as additions to existing 
elementary schools in Las Vegas. 

Clark County also is determined to 
have facilities for higher education. 
Under construction is a branch of the 
state university on a site donated lo- 
cally. Meantime, a local high school 
auditorium serves as headquarters for 
the branch of the university, with 
more than 500 persons enrolled. 


SUCH is the story of the Clark Coun- 
ty schools, a story of struggle and co- 
operation and accomplishment. These 
and other examples of this spirit of 
cooperation, which aa schools op- 
erating and maintained special serv- 
ices at the same time the district was 
going through a transitional period of 
reorganization, are good evidence that 
consolidation can be effected under 
trying conditions. The new district 
is providing more services to more 
schools in the county than ever be- 
fore. Economies have been effected 
in transportation, lunchroom manage- 
ment, construction, site acquisition, 
and poses At present, the transi- 
tional administrative structure is un- 
dergoing further changes to increase 
efficiency and to cut administrative 
costs even more. + 


HYDE PARK JUNIOR HIGH, now nearing 
completion, will have counterparts in addition 
to two elementary schools in Las Vegas. This 
plan also shows a swimming pool and ath- 
letic field to be constructed by the city. 
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A three-year study in 


igrade Teaching 


has increased spread 


and speed of learning 


In the multigrade class system, older pupils who finish their work ahead of 
time take turns coming in to help. These two are finding words in a dictionary. 


J. H. HULL 


HE one-room school had some- 

thing. In an experimental program 
in the unified school district of Tor- 
rance, Calif., we have been able to 
recapture that ‘ ‘something” —increasing 
the spread and speed of learning 
through a grouping of grades. 

Our three-year study has dealt with 
the multigrade system, and the re- 
sults indicate that under this type of 
organization more learning takes place 
than under the traditional system of 
single grades. 

In fact, in the three skill subjects 
scored in this experiment—reading, 
arithmetic and language—multigrade 
learning clearly exceeds single grade 
learning experiences insofar as can be 
measured 7 the standardized test 
procedures available. 

Our findings to date further show 
that, in addition to gains in the three 
skill subjects listed, the multigrade 
pupils in 46 out of 48 statistical com- 
parisons showed greater gains in four 
other areas: personal adjustment, so- 
cial adjustment, social maturity, and 
behavior characteristics. In addition, 
the multigrade pupils have shown a 
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better attitude toward their school 
work and toward their peers than have 
the single grade pupils. 

Observations in the Torrance study 
also indicate that not only have chil- 
dren an improved rate of growth in 
learning but also there is a remarkable 
improvement in the quality of instruc- 
tion and even in the creative person- 
ality of the teacher. What’s good for 
one seems to challenge and improve 
the other. 

The originator of the study was 
Walter Rehwoldt, then director of 
instruction in Torrence and now as- 
sistant superintendent in Barstow, 


Calif. Experience as a country school 
teacher, the frustrations of the graded 
system, and the desire to find the next 
step after the self-contained class- 
room, all contributed to the idea. 

Dr. Rehwoldt and I and Warren 
Hamilton, my collaborator,* had many 
discussions over a period of a year 
on the approach we might take. We 
agreed upon certain points for the 
protection and welfare of the school 
district. Welty LeFever of the doc- 

*Rehwoldt, Walter, and Hamilton, Warren: 
An Analysis of Some of the Effects of Interage 
and Intergrade Grouping in an Elementary 


School, doctoral dissertation, University of South- 
ern California, January 1957 








J. H. Hull, superintendent of the Torrance Unified School District, Torrance, 
Calif., has pioneered in this experiment of developing a multigrade program. 
Like many Californians, Dr. Hull is not a native of the state but went there 
from Colorado, He was a teacher, principal and superintendent in Colorado 
before moving to Corona, Calif., in 1939. There he was an English instructor 
and drama coach in the high school and later served as assistant superintendent 
and business manager of the city schools. Superintendent Hull received his 
A.B. from the University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif., his master’s degree 
from Colorado State College, Greeley, and obtained his doctor's — ps 
the University of Southern California. : 














toral committee of the University of 
Southern California advised on the 
design of the experiment. 

We decided that existing district 
policy would prevail. This included: 

1. The board must unanimously 
endorse the plan. 

2. Participation would be voluntary. 
Obviously, parent education would 
be required. It so happened that only 
one parent meeting was required to 
establish a waiting list of those who 
wanted their children in a multigrade. 


Right: Many pupil activities 
can be guided by the teacher 
in a multigrade classroom. 
The third boy from the left 
leads the reading group while 
the teacher holds a reading 
session at another table. 


Below: A group of fourth, fifth 
and sixth graders in a multi- 
grade room work with their 
teacher at the typing center. 
These pupils can type up to 
50 words a minute after 14 
weeks of work and practice. 


Bottom of page: The teacher 
works with a multigrade class 
of first, second and third grad- 
ers in a cooperative language 
arts activity. Such studies have 
given these Walteria pupils 
high achievement test ratings. 






























3. The plan must have potential 
for a instruction and for ben- 
efiting the children, and it must not 
lead to excessive costs. 

4. The plan must qualify under the 
existing written policies of the school 
system, many of which have to do 
with educational philosophy. 

From time to time as the planning 
for the experiment progressed, we 
briefed the board of education. Then 
it made a decision, and in 1955-56 
the experiment began at Walteria 


School. We formed seven classes in 
two multigrades, with each class con- 
sisting of approximately 33 children. 
The primary multigrade classes—four 
in all—contained 11 children from the 
first grade and the same number from 
Grades 2 and 3. The intermediate 
multigrade classes—three in number— 
contained 11 children each from the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 

Teachers for the classes were drawn 
from a hat containing the names of 
all the teachers in the school system. 
Supervision was by the building prin- 
cipal and was the same as that af- 
forded regular grade classes. 


MANY REQUESTS FOR CLASSES 


Last year, the second year of the 
establishment of the classes, parental 
demand was sufficient for an eighth 
class. In fact, there were requests 
to fill an additional ninth class, but we 
did not add one until this year. 


In F pe | of this year, the board 
approved a P an whereby several Tor- 
rance schools may carry on the multi- 
grade class organizations on a volun- 
tary basis on the primary and inter- 
mediate levels, as is being done at 
Walteria School. Children will be 
placed in these classes only upon the 
request of the parents. 

Before this step toward extension 
of the plan was taken, I called a con- 
ference at which were present the 
principal and all teachers of multi- 





grade classes at Walteria and to which 
were invited several staff members 
and some of the elementary school 
principals of the district. 


WHAT MULTIGRADE TEACHERS SAY 


At this conference we asked the 
multigrade teachers and the Walteria 
principal, Don Mullaney: “What do 
you regard as the most important 
aspect of the multigrade program?” 

Some of the replies were these: 

“There is no important difference 
between a multigrade and a straight 
grade.” 

“Individual differences get more 
attention in the multigrade veg ol 

“You can go much more into depth 
and detail with the older and more 
gifted pupils.” 

“If you have a multigrade, you'll 
become a better teacher. It gives you 
problems; it makes you think. You 
make the work more effective for all.” 
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Table 1—Mean Differences in Gains Between Multigrade Pupils 
and Their Matched Partners in All Areas in Which Comparisons of 














Gains Were Made 
Area of Grade Level 
Comparison 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Reading 0.46** —0.25 0.20 0.14 0.55* —0.47 
Arithmetic 0.30** —0.21 0.38* —O0.12 0.85** —0.13 
Language GZze. —Gii O17. —@24 0.11 0.28 
Personal 
Adjustment 2.0 36°" 4.0 1.8 0.7 0.3 
Social Adjustment 2.7 3.9 4.6* 0.2 4.5 5.0 
Social Maturity 33 11S a3** 0.3 — 13.9 20.5** 
Behavior 
Characteristics 5.9 3" 6.5 14.8 21.9* 15.0 
*Significant at the 5 per cent level. 
; . **Significant at the 1 per cent level. 
Note: The negative differences favor the regular grade pupils. 
7 # Table 2—Mean of Mean Gains by Grade Level of All Pupils in 


Subject Matter and Social Areas in Multigrade, Single Experimental, 
and Single Grades of Other Schools 





Single Grade 


Si 





Pideserdisuseods 3.1 





“I’m doing nothing that I shouldn't 
have been doing in a regular grade 
classroom. Yet what has happened to 
me is important in terms of profes- 
sional growth. The solving of prob- 
lems and the interchange between 
teachers improve our teaching.” 

“I've never before done so good a 
job with bright children.” 

“After three years as a multigrade 
primary teacher, | now have more 
materials to cover the spread of in- 
terests and abilities. | would probably 
teach a straight grade the same way 
now. 


RESULTS IN NEW LEARNING 


Another teacher said the multi- 
grade plan results in a spread of ac- 
tivities that causes a lot of new learn- 
ing on the part of everyone. 

We asked the teachers about peer 
rivalry. They said that after ios 
years it was about the same as in a 
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ngle Grade 

Areas Multigrade Experimental Other Schools 
GRMN 6 5 vinsic cies ee c's me 1.0 1.1 
FO soo bcs kn. és’ 1.4 2 1.2 
re 1.3 1.2 wa 
Personal Adjustment....... 3.9 2.8 2.0 
Social Adjustment......... 2.1 — Gs a 
Social Maturity........... 16.5 1.1 7.6 
Behavior Characteristics... . 6.1 — WW — QZ 
ee ee ee 47 4.1 1.4 
Se ee a 4.7 2.5 2.0 
GOR: Bias ss oe SiN eee Ns 5.7 1.9 2.4 
his Fs i Nid BE $2 1.7 2.5 
AEE es eee 4.2 3.6 2.3 

1.8 2.1 









regular grade, although tests showed 
that there was less and the teachers 
said there was less in the multigrade 
rooms the first year of the experiment. 
All the teachers thought it would 
be a mistake to drop the program, and 
most of them didn’t know which 
straight grade they would want to 
teach after teaching a multigrade. 


AVOID COMPARISONS 


Principal Mullaney of Walteria 
School advised against having a mi- 
nority of straight grades in any school 
in the district. Under such conditions 
any comparisons that are made are 
too easy to identify, and this affects 
the morale of the straight grade 
teacher, he declared. As a starter in 
the other schools, he suggested two 
teachers at each multigrade level. 

“It’s more work to administer a 
school that is divided on a half-and- 
half basis,” Mr. Mullaney declared, 








but he admitted that the constant 
stream of visitors to his school created 
part of that feeling. 





ANALYSIS OF FINDINGS TO DATE 
Why do these multigrade a 


have better attitudes, have better 
personal adjustment, better social ad- 
justment, and even tend to do better 
work in academic areas. Our study 
does not provide the answer. Some of 
the factors that probably have an ef- 
fect on the findings are: 

1. Older children seem to gain 
from helping younger children. 

2. Younger children seem to learn 
from older. 

3. Wider range of experiences and 
interests stimulates all. 

4. Teacher attitude when faced 
with three grades seems to include a 
do-something-about-it attitude. 

5. Peer rivalry may to some extent 
be replaced by friendly acceptance of 
difference when the grade level loses 
its significance through spread of abil- 
ity and interests. 

6. Children gain the advantage of 
experiencing being in the younger, 
middle and older group on successive 
years rather than always having to 
view the situation from one position 
year after year. 

As Table 1 indicates, su far as the 
three skill subjects are concerned, of 
the 18 tests in subject areas, 11, or 
61.6 per cent, favored multigrade and 
only seven, or 38.8 per cent, favored 
straight grades. Further refinement 
revealed that of the 11 favoring mul- 
tigrade, five were statistically signifi- 
cant at either the 1 per cent or the 
5 per cent level while none was sta- 
tistically significant in the regular or 
control classes. Hence, as far as the 






























































Above: These pupils from the first, 
second and third grades are being 
helped by their teacher in carrying 
out a committee project. Working to- 
gether is a part of their classwork. 
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Above: A first grader checks intently a list of names to de- 
termine the number of pupils who will get milk for the day. 





Above: A third grader is sent by the teacher to help clear 
up the milk problem. Below: The two pupils working 
together, count noses and straighten out the difficulty. 


























experimental and the control groups 
were concerned, multigrade learning 
clearly exceeds single grade learning 
experiences as far as they are meas- 
urable by the standardized tests that 
are available. 

The school district, however, was 
not satisfied with stopping here, so 
the board of education financed a 
comparative statistical study involv- 
ing all six grade levels at six other 
randomly selected schools in the dis- 
trict. This required thousands of care- 
ful computations and produced the 
following mean gain results shown 


in Table 2. 


PRODUCED BETTER RESULTS 


Table 2 shows clearly the same 
trend that the matched pairs in the 
experiment produced, namely, that 
multigrade classroom organization did 
produce more learning as measured 
by the testing instruments, both by 
area tested and by grade level of 
pupils. This result was obtained with 
teachers drawn by lot from a regular 
school faculty, with teachers untrained 
for specific multigrade teaching, with 
teachers given no special supervision 
for multigrade cae ites with pupils 
unselected and very comparable to 
the other half of the enrollees. 

When only one mean of the mean 
out of 26 comparisons of single grades 
shows an equivalent result to the 
multigrade and all the rest show the 
multigrade to be superior, it appears 
that a fact has been established. 

It is significant that the one area 
in which single grades equal multi- 
grade is reading. This is the major 
area of emphasis in the minds of most 
school teachers. Reading is the area 
where grouping and individualized 
instruction is most highly developed. 
Reading is the area in which the tech- 
nics that have been developed by 
most classroom teachers most nearly 
parallel the kind of instruction that 
naturally develops in a multigrade. 

If there is any importance to timing 
in providing learning opportunities for 
children, it is not unreasonable to 
assume that helping children to de- 
velop their own rate and timing will 
produce better results than attempting 
to make children develop at a pre- 
determined rate and timing, which is 
exactly what the typical graded school 
did try to do, in the past at least. 
This does not mean that alert teachers 
cannot overcome grade level tradi- 
tions, but it is more difficult than 
when they have the multigrade before 
them. 

These results would indicate that 
there is something inherent in this 
plan of pupil grouping that educators 
should consider in organizing a school 
or in building faculty and parent at- 
titudes, or in both. # 
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O BE or not to be is only part of 

the question. The question— 
whether school administration as prac- 
ticed today qualifies as a true pro- 
fession, distinct in most respects from 
teaching—includes also some doubt on 
the part of school administrators as to 
definition of “profession.” 

Almost three out of four school ad- 
ministrators who answered the most 
recent Opinion Poll distributed by 
The NaTion’s SCHOOLS answered Yes, 
definitely administration alone is a 
profession that is distinguishable from 
teaching. 


UNHAPPY AFFIRMATIVES 

Comments made by the superin- 
tendents who were queried show that 
the 70/30 ratio of Yes and No to the 
question does not reflect whether such 
ought, in fact, to be the case. Some 
of the people who said Yes were 
quick to point out that they said so 
pas ag! their point was that mak- 
ing the distinction between teaching 
and administration is to widen what 
already appears to be a gap in morale 
between “management” and “labor.” 
Administrators who were on the No 
side said they would like to answer 
Yes, but the conditions of school ad- 
ministration in their state prevented 
them, in all honesty, from giving such 
an answer. 

What are the conditions that both 
sides pointed to as having something 
to do with professional status of school 
administrators? The always-with-us 
issue of district organization is one. 
The problems that come from districts 
which are too small and in which 
there seems to be a host of insigni- 
ficant chores work against the admin- 
istrator who tries to a professional in 
his work. 

Other administrators point to the 
laxity or complete absence of certifi- 
cation standards (in three states there 
are none at all, and in more than half 
of the states the standards are cer- 
tainly far from rigorous). Important, 
too, is the need for professional con- 
trol in the area of approving gradu- 
ate training programs in colleges and 
universities. 


CALLS FOR CODE OF ETHICS 

There is the question, also, of eth- 
ics. As a Washington superintendent 
said: “School administration can’t be 
considered a profession until we agree 
upon a strict code of ethics.” “Would 
a code of ethical relations between 
the board and superintendent help 
me?” asked a Kansas superintendent, 
who complains that school board 
members “are trying to usurp admin- 
istrative functions.” He described how 
one. of his board members voted 
against his recent contract because he 
was spending too much time “as an 
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PROFESSIONAL STATUS 


. . » OPINION POLL 


Administration alone is a profession 


distinguishable from teaching, 


say 70 per cent of the administrators 





A nationwide sampling of superintendents’ opinions by The Nation's Schools 


Summarized by HOLLIS A. MOORE Jr. 


Executive Secretary, Committee for the Advancement 
of School Administration, A.A.S.A., Washington, D.C. 


administrator and not doing enough 
teaching.” 

Perhaps the most important con- 
tribution of the TNS Opinion Poll is 
the list of criteria for a profession 
which just naturally comes from the 
comments of poll respondents. Judg- 
ing by the comments, at least eight 
things make up a profession and can 
be used as a measuring device for 
educational administration. 


EIGHT MEASUREMENTS 


1. Admission is based on guaran- 
tee of a standard of competence on 
the part of people who apply. 

2. An extra large dose of gradu- 
ate, professional training is needed. 
(Several states, along with A.A.S.A.’s 
Committee for the Advancement of 
School Administration, go along with 
two graduate years as the minimum; 
recent proposals in Pennsylvania pro- 
pose to push this up to a doctorate). 

3. The ultimate purpose of the 
professional job must be significant 
service to society at large. 

4. A profession is never a stepping- 
stone to a position in some other 
occupation. 

5. There must be a high salary 
return to the individual and stature 
in the eyes of the public. (A New 
York superintendent observes that the 
two always go together.) 

6. Long hours of work can be ex- 
pected. (“How nice finally to achieve 


executive status so you can work 
every day in the week including 
nights and Sundays!”). 

7. A profession must be a learned 
calling, based on intellectual study. 

8. The duties must be distinctive 
from those of any other profession 
and must be known event - just to 
the persons who practice the profes- 
sional calling; in other words, if any- 
body can run a school system with 
or without special training we haven't 
arrived yet at the goal of professional 
stature. 

The goal may lie just ahead, how- 
ever. An optimistic Texas adminis- 
trator says that “if within the next 
five years as much improvement is 
made as was made during the last 
five years, then my answer will be a 
definite Yes.” 


SET ADMITTANCE STANDARDS 


An Ohio superintendent who voted 
No has a couple of good suggestions: 
“In my way of thinking a profession 
must first regulate from within its 
membership for setting standards for 
admittance and dismissal from the 
profession. Second, a profession must 
be able to set its own fees for service 
and hours of work.” 

And a boldly scrawled comment 
from New York leaves us with per- 
haps the most arresting thought of all: 
“Who says we have a right even to 
call teaching a profession?” + 





profession? 





IS SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION A PROFESSION ? 


Do you think that school administration as practiced today 


qualifies as a profession, as distinguished from teaching as a 


Yes....71% No....26% Yes and No....1% No Opinion....2% 
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Photo, Dearborn Public Schools 


Children of the same age exhibit marked differences in size, weight and ability. 
Children of a given age vary in their capacity to do school work just as much. 


UBLIC education always has been 

an arena for controversy. First 
was the battle over whether we were 
to have free tax supported schools at 
all. Next came the battle over who 
should attend these schools, and more 
recently the struggle over how much 
such schools should cost. 

Recent events indicate that we are 
now being engaged in a great public 
debate over what should be taught 
in the schools and how it should be 
taught. 

Public opinion today is sharply fo- 
cused on the curriculum. Any intelli- 
gent discussion of curricular problems 
depends upon philosophical consid- 
erations for its ultimate answers. This 
philosophical background the public 
and a large segment of the profession 
do not possess. Those who would 
now interpret the school program 
must not only know with some cer- 
tainty what they believe but must be 
able to give convincing reasons why 
they believe it. 

The usual defense of the status quo 
merely infuriates those who disagree 
with us. We must get below the 
rather futile arguments over the rela- 
tive merits of various approaches to 
the teaching of reading—or the change 
in emphasis in arithmetic—or the 
place of grammar in the study of 
English—to a discussion of what we 


From a paper presented before the conven- 
tion of The National School Boards Association, 
Miami Beach, Fla., 1958. 
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really believe the basic philosophy of 
education ought to be for a free soci- 
ety. This will require more knowl- 
edge and insight than many of us 
have brought to the task we face. 

We need constantly to be reminded 
that disagreement about education is 
as old as education. Aristotle summed 
it up when he wrote: “All men do 
not agree in those things they would 
have the child learn. From the pres- 
ent mode of education we cannot de- 
termine with certainty to which men 
incline, whether to instruct a child 
in what will be useful to him in lite, 
or what tends to virtue, or what is 
excellent, for all these things have 
their separate defenders.” 

The controversies mentioned by 
Aristotle were never resolved. The 
Greeks never found the answers to 
what was true, what was real, and 
what was important in education— 
and Greek culture declined. 

The really important criticisms of 
education today are those that strike 
at its philosophy. These critics are 
striking back because they believe 
their own philosophy to be losing 
ground to the realities of life around 
them. They are the classicists who 
until recently completely dominated 
education in Europe and America. 
They see themselves being swept 
from the arena of educational thought 
and they naturally strike back. Hutch- 
ins, Griswold, Hildebrand, Bestor and 
almost universally the so-called aca- 
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The Real 


demicians are defenders of the classic 
thesis. 

The classic thesis holds tenaciously 
to the following five tenets and it is 
important that we understand them: 

1. There is a radical dichotomy 
between the physical and _ spiritual 
realm. 

2. Mind is basically a part of the 
spiritual realm and cannot be under- 
stood in terms of material things. 

3. The primary function of educa- 
tion is the development of the mind. 

4. Man tends to be everywhere 
and always fundamentally the same. 
Dr. Hutchins puts this tenet in these 
terms: “It will be argued that this 
ignores the most important thing 
about men and that is that they are 
different. I do not ignore it, I deny 
ed 
5. Values are very important and 
are not relative to time or place. 

Now if one believes these concepts, 
one will believe certain things about 
education. Since man is everywhere 
the same and does not change, then 
education itself should change but 
little from age to age, and education 
for all men can be quite the same. 
To most educators these ideas seem 
incomprehensible, yet they are held 
by men who are themselves brilliant 
and well informed, even if not well 
balanced. 


CLASSICISM HAS NO ANSWER 

The important fact is that this 
classic thesis could not cope with 
Twentieth Century America, and it is 
fighting an angry rear guard engage- 
ment as it retreats. Classicism as a 
point of view has no tenable answer 
to the problems inherent in the exten- 
sion of universal education through 
the high school. It largely ignores psy- 
chological findings and refuses seri- 
ously to consider the problem of the 
slow learner. He is either not ad- 
mitted or dropped as quickly as pos- 
sible both in educational institutions 
and educational discussions. 

The classicists have one distinct 
advantage over many of us who dis- 
agree with them. They are not hypo- 
critical. They practice what they 
preach. In the arena of educational 
theory the classicists have literally 
been pushed from the field, but in 
educational practice they still occupy 
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Attack Is on Education for All the People 


a large and prominent segment of 
the stage. 

The greatest weaknesses in the 
schools today are the curriculums that 
are most like our classical critics 
think they should be. Our colleges and 
universities (professional schools ex- 
cepted) are the bulwarks of our critics 
and are probably themselves the least 
effective segment in education. 

It is time we stopped assuming that 
public education is perfect. We our- 
selves must take up the cudgels of 
criticism. It’s time the organized pro- 
fession and the friends of public edu- 
cation began responsibly to tell the 
American people what is wrong with 
the schools. 

I suggest that as a beginning we 
might assert some certain obvious 
weaknesses: 

1. American schools do not actu- 
ally provide for the differentiated 
needs of pupils. 

2. Educators are content to talk 
and dream about things as we wish 
they were, or as they ought to be, 
per § dislike recognizing educational 
facts as they are. 

3. Priority in function in education 
is almost entirely lacking. Schools 
can't do everything. What is most 
important? 

4. American schools have accepted 
too much responsibility with too little 
resources. 

° o oO 

HERE is no question where the 

American people stand in the phil- 
osophical battle over education. They 
are on our side. They must be made 
to see that the classical attack is an 
attack on them. It is fundamentally 
the rights and welfare of the people 
that are under attack and not the 
“educationists.” To clarify this issue 


is our most immediate task. This is 
the imperative immediate emphasis 
for public school relations. 


If those who criticize the schools 
do so because of their philosophy, 
then we must make clear what our 
philosophy is, if we are effectively to 
interpret what the schools do for 
children. This, in my opinion, we 
have neglected to do. In this area 
the issues become really important. 
The present confusion will degenerate 
into chaos, unless the public has 
the information and philosophy upon 
which to base opinions. 

In a recent publication, “The School 
and Its Program,” the Commission on 
Educational Policy of the California 
Teachers Association has attempted 
to make a contribution by enunciating 
some —— it believes represent 
the philosophy of the educational pro- 
fession. The commission believes that 
we have had difficulty interpreting 
the underlying principles upon which 
curriculum and method are based be- 
cause no one has been able to state 
authoritatively what the professions 
believed. 

You may not agree with any or all 
of these principles. This may be un- 
fortunate, but certainly is not the cen- 
tral point at issue. If these statements 
are not satisfactory, then it is impor- 
tant that we quickly develop some 
others that are acceptable. Once such 
fundamental principles are agreed 
upon, they become the basic material 
for curricular interpretation for any 


school system. If the Dra vaig are 


understood and believed by the pub- 
lic, the details of subject matter and 
method will give us less difficulty. 


The public school program is in the 


last analysis determined by society. 





The commission’s report states: 
“The public school program gets 
its direction from the social needs 
which from time to time become 
identified in the public mind. 

“This direction, although insistent 
and inescapable, is not wholly un- 
responsive to leadership. However, 
decisions are conclusive when made, 
being subject only to change by the 
long-range powers of persuasion and 
further enlightenment. Many exam- 
ples can be cited to show the effects 
of public pressure and decision in 
determining the content of education 
in California. 

“Sharply rising accident rates 
among teen-age drivers led to manda- 
tory legislation requiring driver-edu- 
cation in the high schools. The devel- 
opment of industrial production with 
necessary job specifications forced, 
even against the rather vigorous op- 
position of many educational leaders, 
the inclusion of specific vocational 
education in the high school. Wide- 
spread awareness of evils attendant 
upon the increased use of narcotics, 
alcohol and tobacco resulted in legis- 
lation calling for instruction in these 
fields. Public opinion forced the elim- 
ination of German language instruc- 
tion during World War I. Homemak- 
ing curriculums were added in 
response to public demand when 
changing social conditions gave rise 
to compulsory secondary education. 
National security needs brought mili- 
tary training, and technological ad- 
vances are even now giving new em- 
phasis to science and mathematics. 

“The professional educator does not 
dictate what shall be taught in the 
schools. In a recent study of the his- 
tory of the curriculum in California 
elementary schools, only two instances 
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are recorded when revision of the 
school’s program could be attributed 
to the direct influence of educators. 
In scores of other instances, altera- 
tion followed the organization of pub- 
lic sentiment which was brought to 
bear upon the legislature. This is the 
approved, traditional American way 
to bring about changes in the content 
of education. It should remain tradi- 
tional and effective as long as these 
changes do not mean yielding to an 
irresponsible minority. This manner 
of bringing about amendment places 
upon the educator the vital responsi- 
bility of serving as professional con- 
sultant and educational leader. Any 
profession would be vigorously con- 
demned that did not take the public 
into its confidence on matters of pub- 
lic concern and turn to the public 
with proposed solutions and recom- 
mended courses of action. The public 
is still free to accept the proposals, or 
reject them, or modify them. The 
educator must remain free to concur 
in the decision or to continue to work 
toward a better solution and a new 
course of action. To fail to propose 
is to default in a professional duty.”® 


The point is that the public school is 
a servant of our changing culture. 


Even though language is our most 
generally useful instructional tool, di- 
rect experiences are commonly needed 
in furthering learning. 


The report states: 

“Essential as language is for learn- 
ing, it nevertheless has its limitations. 
Language consists of sets of symbols 
and it is possible to acquire the sym- 
bols without grasping the meanings 
they are supposed to convey. A child 
may memorize ‘six and three are nine,’ 
without understanding the words used 
or the relationship they are intended to 
embody. Similarly, a child can mem- 
orize the definition of ‘sentence’ with- 
out being able to write a good 
sentence. Words become useful in 
thinking and in communication only 
as experience gives them meaning.”° 

To be sure, language is our basic 
medium of communication and there- 
fore is the most important tool in the 
learning process. The importance of 
language must not be minimized, but 
knowledge does not develop by mem- 
orizing words. 

This necessity for experience is 
equally applicable to many necessary 
social skills. The ability to get along 
with others, which industrial leaders 
are now telling us is the single most 
important factor in successful business 
—this ability to get along with others 
is learned by actually doing it in a 
situation where one is helped to do 
it in the easiest possible way. A good 
way is in a classroom situation. 
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All pupils cannot be expected to 
achieve at the same rate or to the 
same degree in any learning field. 


One might say that this statement 
is axiomatic. Yet much of the diffi- 
culty we're having in public criticism 
is based on the fact that the public 
does not yet understand that children 
of the same age exhibit marked dif- 
ferences in size, weight, strength and 
ability. To expect all children, re- 
gardless of their physical capacity, to 
jump a given distance or run at a 
given speed would be absurd, and 
even the businessman understands 
that. Children of a given age vary 
in capacity to do school work just as 
much. In any type of school work 
you might wish to mention, children 
of a given age vary just as much in 
their capacity to do it as they do in 
physical size or strength. In some 
cases more. 

Intelligence itself varies as much 
as does height and weight in a normal 
fifth grade of unselected students, and 
when one gets to the ninth grade it’s 
just that much worse because the 
further we go the more variation we 
have. In a normal fifth grade of un- 
selected students one can expect to 
find actual variations in achievement 
and ability from that normally ex- 
pected of a 7 year old to that nor- 
mally expected of a 15 year old. And 
in the ninth and 10th grades this dif- 
ference gets to be astronomical. So 
one child learns a lot faster than the 
other, and if the teacher does a good 
job and develops a situation in a 
classroom where everyone learns to 
capacity, the longer the teacher 
teaches the more she compounds her 
difficulty, because the further apart 
the pupils are as they progress. 

Yet one still finds intelligent busi- 
nessmen, intelligent laymen, operat- 
ing on a philosophy of “why don’t 
you set a standard for sixth grade 
arithmetic and then we'll know what 
everybody is supposed to do and 
when they do it you can pass them 
into the seventh grade.” 


How one learns is important as 
well as what one learns. 


The attitude of the learner toward 
learning will ultimately determine the 
usefulness of that which is learned. 
You say, why sure this is true, or at 
least I hope you do say sure this 
is true, but the public doesn’t. The 
most meaningful learning will be that 
which arises out of the purpose and 
interest of the learner and the most 
exciting learning will be that which 
the learner seems to discover within 
himself. 

This creative approach to learning 
is even applicable to a skill like 


reading or to mathematics. We get 
into the area of creative learning 
when learners are taught how to dis- 
cover for themselves a facility, a skill, 
an attitude, a bit of knowledge—rather 
than merely being told what the word 
is or what the answer is. 

I saw recently in a school art ex- 
hibit in San Francisco, a kindergarten 
boy’s picture of a cow. I suspect this 
boy had never seen a cow, and I 
suspect that all his life he had been 
told that cows give milk, you must 
drink milk, milk is good for you, 
milk makes you healthy, milk makes 
you grow. And he even learned what 
part of the cow gives the milk, be- 
cause this picture of the cow was a 
great big udder with a little tiny cow 
draped around it, and the udder had 
not four handles but sixteen. As far 
as that 5 year old was concerned 
that was a cow. 

Then when the parents come to 
school and see this art exhibit they 
look at the picture and say: “My 
goodness sakes alive, that doesn’t look 
like a cow.” 

This is our problem right now with 
the public. The public expects at 
any age the child to be able to do 
the thing like the public thinks it 
ought to be done. Whether it is draw- 
ing a cow at the primary level or 
teaching social abies in the high 
school, the creative approach to learn- 
ing is not that the teacher gives the 
pattern and the child merely learns 
it and then gives it back, and the 
more nearly he gives it back like the 
teacher had it the better grade he 
gets. Of course, we still do that quite 
often at the college level and some 
of these professors are our severest 
critics. 

In the public schools we believe it 
is the duty of the teacher to help the 
child to draw his own cow; to help 
the child with the best information 
available develop his own answer. 
This is creative learning. But the 
public doesn’t understand this. The 
people don’t understand that how one 
learns is just as important as what 
one learns. 


School subjects are not ends in 
themselves, but rather means to the 
end of producing enlightened and 


competent citizens. 


The school attempts to help chil- 
dren learn, but the selection of what 
the pupil is to learn is the real issue. 
The school attempts to help young 
people learn to be or do something, 
not just to learn something. The pupil 
doesn’t study subject matter just to 
learn subject matter. One teaches 
subject matter because subject matter 
does something to the child. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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ummer 
in 
ugartown 


We asters and gillyflowers are 
pes 0. in the hot sun while 


skunks and woodchucks take extended 
siestas without thought for next year’s 
curriculum. Grass and leaves have lost 
their freshness and the hum of bugs 
and bees, who have few pea 
ties for purchasing supplies, is muted 
to a lazy symphony. It is summer in 
Sugartown, and nobody is working 
very hard—except the superintendent 
of schools. 

There is an ancient and battered 
fallacy throughout the land that a 
school administrator works 10 months 
of the year in order to rest muggily 
during the summer season. Some folk 
still believe the lazy lout, following 
the soul searing battles of Commence- 
ment, hies himself to mountain or sea- 
shore, there to participate in skiing 
tournaments or to judge local beauty 
contests. 


NASTY FALSEHOOD TOLD 


This wicked falsehood originated in 
the old days when education was a 
more leisurely process, when com- 
munity involvement meant no more 
than a gentlemanly argument with 
the local pastor, or when the study of 
science was carried on by observing 
the play activities of birds and bees. 

In those carefree times, the master 
could lock the schoolhouse door, bor- 
row a team and surrey, and journey 
to.a neighboring hillside to starve in 
dignity and scholarly loneliness. To- 
day, although he may be permitted to 
starve, his other activities are circum- 
scribed by jangling telephones, citi- 
zens committees, annual reports, fall- 
ing buildings, increased services of 
supply, and general community jitters. 
The starving process may be pro- 
longed, but never lonely. 

Because of the current economic 
repression, several members of the 
Sugartown Board of Education will 
extend their summer vacations until 
business starts to boom in the fall. 
However, repressions, depressions and 
impressions (social, political and other- 
wise) go forward with an increased 
rhythm in the schools. Parents gen- 
erously continue to provide the basic 
materials to be educated, even though 
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sometimes a little careless about the 
wherewithal. For the school admin- 
istrator summertime means increased 
work. In larger hamlets, I suspect this 
is even more true than in Sugartown, 
for we renew textbooks and _ tissues 
only every 20 years or so. 


WIFE SAYS SO 

“This year,” says the Little Woman, 
“we are going to take that promised 
vacation we have never had. In spite 
of your plans for curriculum revision, 
the preschool roundup, the summer 
workshops, the demands of the audit- 
ing committee, the building blueprints, 
the textbook adoptions, the annual re- 
port, the parent conferences, and the 
leak in the roof at Hungry Hollow 
School, we are going to trip. Yes, 
honey, in spite of the Fourth of July 
parade, which must always be led by 
the superintendent of schools, and in 
spite of Mrs. Busty, we gotta go.” 

I recognize a family rebellion in 
the making. “Great Julius Caesar, ge 
originally thought up this month!” 
shout, inasmuch as that is as near 
profanity as a Sugartown school ad- 
ministrator dare go. “Don’t you rea- 
lize, my sweet, that this is July? Don’t 
you know that for school administra- 
tors July has 31 working days, hot 
days, dog days, day nurseries, mean 
solar days, lunar days, and no days 
of grace?” 


NO TIME OFF EARLIER 

“That may be true,” says the Wife, 
“but last year you promised we would 
go by-by in August. What happened? 
You went by-by all right—-you went 
buy-buy on the ‘M and O’ for school 
supplies, replacements and _ repairs, 
but the children and I stayed home.” 

Thus the matter is settled. Without 
further argument, I write for credit 
cards and arrange an interview with 
the local bank president regarding 
the extension of a note. 

“Sugartown Superintendent Leaves 
for Vacation,” blares the headline in 
the weekly paper. “Juvenile Delin- 
quency Increases Rapidly,” “Summer 
School Plans Abandoned,” “Tax Rates 
Soar,” “Mrs. Busty Arranges Protest 
Meeting.” 
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In preparation for the trip, I no- 
tify the telephone company to remove 
the phone, which the board of educa- 
tion had thoughtfully installed in my 
Volkswagen in an attempt to improve 
my public relations program and sim- 
ilar four-alarm fires. I knew that, in 
case of emergency, Mrs. Busty can 
always keep me informed by pigeon, 
as she is president and board of di- 
rectors of the Sugartown Pigeon Car- 
riers Association. I planned to leave 
word that if any teacher candidate 
shows up, to hold him on suspicion 
until I fly back. I arrange for a time 
payment on a one-way ticket to 
Alaska in case I reach the point of 
no return, and otherwise put my af- 
fairs in order as behooves any school 
administrator who indulges in reck- 
less adventure or absenteeism. 

A summer vacation for a superin- 
tendent of schools! O, futile hope and 
dream! 


DREAMS LONG AGO 


Before I became a school superin- 
tendent, I dreamed of a long vacation 
when I could hunt, fish, read, rest and 
ponder. True, there are opportunities to 
go fishing, but on such occasions I usu- 
ally get dunked in community arene 
not of my own choosing. My hunting 
is confined to teacher placement of- 
fices where teachers are wary and the 
ammunition furnished me by the 
Sugartown board is not very power- 
ful. My favorite relaxation is swim- 
ming, and sometime I hope to use the 
school swimming pool. At the mo- 
ment, however, I must confine myself 
to imaginary dips, for there will be 
no pool in Sugartown unless this sum- 
mer I draw plans, argue bond issues, 
and enlist the cleaner elements of the 
community. 

Indeed, I once hoped to use the 
vacation period for intellectual re- 
freshment. A board of education 
ruling forcibly suggests that all teach- 
ers enter the box top contests for ad- 
vanced degrees. I approached various 
educational institutions to get a few 
trading stamps. With some dismay I 
discovered that before reaching the 
summit I would be 75 years old—and 
retirement at Sugartown is 65. My in- 
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tellect, perforce, must be strength- 
ened at workshops—ordinarily held at 
Christmastime or in Atlantic City. 

Indeed, summer vacation from the 
Sugartown schools (and at Murder 
Hill, too, so my colleagues tell me) 
is almost impossible. Many curious 
customs and traditions make it in- 
expedient. 


SUMMER CENSUS TAKEN 


For example, the education law 
provides that Sugartown shall execute 
a summer census to anticipate the 
September overflow. Why is this done 
during the summertime when so 
many of my constituents have left 
for cooler climes and most of the 
little kiddies are parked in summer 
camps where they will learn uncouth 
vocabularies for which the school will 
be blamed later? It may be an effort 
to ignore the Malthusian law. In like 
fashion, the annual public meeting to 
explain away increases in the budget 
is held in July, when attendance is 
limited to a few remaining militant 
members of the Home Guard. 

At Sugartown during vacation we 
have a summer roundup, a preschool 
rundown, multitudinous health clin- 
ics, and planning sessions for those 
faculty members who have not been 
lured into contract jumping by neigh- 
boring districts. The summer months 
are a time for improvement, for desk 
sanding, floor scrubbing and replace- 
ment, for budgets, buildings, barter 
and bus buying. My colleague in Hen- 
coop, lucky fellow, tells me that he 
uses the summer to tuckpoint. The 
process is new to me, but undoubtedly 





has something to do with his curricu- 
lum. 

Some of these responsibilities may 
be delegated by an astute administra- 
tor who hopes to find time for a few 
improvements in his own local system, 
e.g. fallen arches, tired blood, and 
general anemia, but, as a rule, these 
lesser occupational hazards must be 
delayed until the school is “covered” 
by both roof and homeroom teachers. 
At stated intervals, the wise super- 
intendent will summon his hieat <8 
education but, there being no quorum 
during the summer months, he will 
joyously accept responsibility. He can 
rest assured that his activities will be 
heatedly reviewed when the board 
returns in the fall. 


COULD BE WORSE 


This recital of the summertime ac- 
tivities is not meant to register irrita- 
tion or discontent with the job of 
school administration. As much as any 
dedicated servant, the superintendent 
enjoys the hustle and bustle of his 
work, the sense of refurbishment it 
gives him, the satisfaction of getting 
things done, the knowledge that he is 
helping the community, and the feel- 
ing of well-being that comes with 
sweat and toil and improvement. In 
many ways, the long summer days 
when the kids are on the playground, 
the teachers are at summer school, 
and the school board is in Banff are 
the most satisfying of the school year. 
There is opportunity for retrospection 
and introspection of the educational 
processes as well as for inspection of 
the ancient buildings. 





The Real Attack Is on Education for All 


(Continued From Page 44) 


The traditional parental question 
to the teacher was: “How is Henry 
doing in algebra?” The proper ques- 
tion to ask is: “How is algebra doing 
in Henry?” This attitude changes the 
whole emphasis. The important con- 
sideration is what is going on within 
the child, that is, what has happened 
to him that makes him better able to 
make wise decisions as an enlightened 
citizen. This is the all-inclusive pur- 
pose of education. 


Education is a process and not a 
condition. 

The goals of the school represent 
directions for personal development 
that are continuous throughout life. 
One can’t give a child a test at the 
end of the 12th grade and find out 
whether he is educated. I quote 
again from the policy statement: 

“Education is a process, not a state 
or condition. Learning never stops; 
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it is continuous throughout life. The 
adult aged 30 has quite a different 
conception of democracy than he had 
when he was 15 or will have when he 
is 50. Meanings should steadily be- 
come fuller and richer with the years. 
Interests should broaden and deepen. 
Values are subject to change with 
experience. The school is always seek- 
ing to encourage this kind of con- 
tinuing development. 

“For this specific purpose the school 
establishes goals at the farthest edge 
of the grasp and does so with delib- 
erate intent. It then provides learn- 
ers with opportunities for personal 
growth toward these goals which, 
when extended into adult life, will 
produce the ‘enlightened’ citizen. In 
an extreme sense these general goals 
of education are unattainable, for no 
one can hope to realize them to the 
full. No child or adult ever learns 
to read perfectly or even as well as 


he might, nor does he ever achieve 
the limit in quantitative understand- 
ing and skill. Failure to grasp this 
conception of education and of educa- 
tional goals can only lead to a mis- 
conception of the program of the 
modern school.”® 


Subjection to reasonable authority 
is a necessary basis for individual 
freedom. 


This final principle was not in- 
cluded in the published statement, 
which has been freely quoted in this 
presentation. I am including it be- 
cause I am firmly convinced it repre- 
sents the considered opinion of the 
vast majority of practicing educators 
in America. 

Freedom without authority usually 
develops into license. Much of the 
juvenile delinquency that is now so 
widely publicized is a natural and 
inevitable result of a decline in the 
respect and acceptance of constituted 
authority in American schools and 
American homes. The average teacher 
is helpless in the case of the incor- 
rigible child who knows no authority 
but force when in many of our school 
systems teachers are prohibited from 
touching a child as a disciplinary 
measure. To permit a child to defy 
the teacher and get away with it is 
the beginning not only of crime but 
anarchy. 

In too many classrooms the educa- 
tional advantages of the great ma- 
jority are being jeopardized because 
the teacher is required to use too 
much time in begging and cajoling 
some one child who does not respond 
to the influence of moral integrity, or 
who finds it impossible to respond to 
the more desirable and positive dis- 
ciplinary technics that are effective 
with the vast majority of pupils. 

A necessary aspect of education is 
learning to relate oneself to reason- 
able constituted authority. At work, on 
the highway, or at play, some author- 
ity is necessary. Authority without 
power is a sham. There is no substi- 
tute for force with the individual who 
has been conditioned to respect no 
other influence. There is nothing here 
inconsistent with the principles al- 
ready enunciated. 

These principles may not be com- 
plete, nor is there any certainty that 
for any given school system they are 
accurate, but my thesis is still de- 
fensible. We should now determine 
in any school situation what our basic 
principles are, then set about sys- 
tematically to interpret our basic phi- 
losophy to the public. If this approach 
is taken, the details will take care of 
themselves. + 





®The School and Its Prog Cc ission on 
Educational Policy, California Teachers Associ- 
ation, San Francisco, 1958. 
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Propose Solutions to Problems of School Finance 


Cuicaco.—From here on in, the 
field of school finance will be an in- 
creasingly rugged one. With enroll- 
ments up everywhere and state tax 
collections down in some areas, more 
and more school districts are facing 
financial plights. While pressures may 
not be felt fully until the next legisla- 
tive year, there is critical need today 
for a nationwide study of possible 
solutions. 

This is the thesis that prompted 
the national conference on school fi- 
nance problems, held here May 22 
and 23 under the sponsorship of the 
committee on tax education and school 
finance of the National Education 
Association. More than a hundred 
specialists on fiscal problems—repre- 
sentatives of 45 state education asso- 
ciations and state education depart- 
ments, and consultants—participated. 

The conference’s main purpose was 
announced early by Chairman Arvid 
J. Burke: to find ways to provide the 
additional revenues needed to assure 
more equalized educational opportu- 
nities for all boys and girls and a high 
pid of education everywhere in 
the country. Dr. Burke is director of 
studies, New York State Teachers As- 
sociation, and chairman of the spon- 
soring N.E.A. committee. 


For two days the specialists “picked 
their brains” in an effort to identify 
the major problems and to outline 
some of the things that should be 
done. Also, they took a good look at 
each other’s area programs in the 
hope that through & sharing of ex- 
periences and technics a contribution 
would be made to the solution of 
their common problems. 

Inequitable assessments. A wide 
array of school revenue producing 
programs was paraded before the con- 
ference. Across each fell the shadow 
of the one cross-country issue: inade- 
quate and inequitable assessment on 
real property. The practice of states 
to assess at less than true value has 
resulted in a higher rate of taxation. 
Yet the proceeds are no more than 
the amount of revenue collectible 
from a lower rate on property assessed 
as it should be. 

Tax limitations. Closely allied are 
constitutional and statutory provisions 
of many states which restrict the 
amount of revenue collectible from 
taxes by limiting the maximum mill- 
age that can be levied legally for 
school purposes. 

Too many collectors. A third pre- 
occupation of some state representa- 
tives had to do with the existence of 


HE only way the (school finance) crisis can be solved is by an equitable sharing 

of the costs of education among the federal, state and local governments. . . . The 
difficulties confronting a state like California or a town like Levittown are not de- 
finable in terms of present or potential wealth; rather, they are related to the capacity 
of the state or local government to pay for the sudden large capital outlay required 
to meet the needs of the children of school age. . . . The costs of education are going 
to double over the next 10 years. . . . State and local governments have not been 
able to put their own house in order. Failure to reapportion the delegates to their 
governing bodies, too many elected officials, inadequate leadership, infrequent legis- 
lative meetings, a low-grade civil service often affected by patronage, and too low 
salaries have led to a decline in the quality of many of our state and local govern- 
ments. . .. There is no evidence that a state with a progressive tax system has suf- 
fered in its competition for industry, but legislators can be persuaded that this 
would be the case by the use of fear psychology. . . . Unless help is forthcoming 
from the federal government, the states will find that the deterioration of the quality 
of education will lead most persons to request direct federal intervention. . . . All 
states should be required to make a realistic effort in relation to their income. Only 
after this has been done should they be eligible to receive equalization or flat grants. 
. . . Not only can the federal government raise money more efficiently and admin- 
ister taxes more equitably, but also it has the capacity to distribute the costs of 
education more fairly among all the people who will benefit from improvements in 
the quality of our workers and leaders. . . .We must face the fact that old relation- 
ships among the federal, state and local governments have changed. When the federal 
government demanded little, the state and local governments were in a favorable 
position (to finance schools). Today, they are second and third claimants upon the 
taxpayer's dollar (because of the cost of the defense program and the retirement of 
debts of past wars) and they are finding it increasingly difficult to pay their bills. 


—Excerpts from address at National Conference on School Finance Problems. 
By Paut J. Strayer, professor of economics, Princeton University. 
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too many taxing units. This situation 
creates a tendency to pyramid taxes 
and the resulting burden that real 
estate may be bearing in the tax struc- 
ture of the state. 

Before answers can be found to 
the multiheaded question of school 
finance, it was agreed, the educational 
sights of citizens must be raised. Civic 
leaders must be made to understand 
the urgency of developing a revenue 
plan for meeting the changing needs 
of society, and their wholehearted 
participation and cooperation must be 
obtained. There still is much that 
many communities can do to raise 
themselves by their own bootstraps. 


SPECIALISTS’ SPECIALISTS 


Guiding the discussions of each of 
the 10 work groups were the fol- 
lowing consultants: Paul R. Mort, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; R. L. Johns, University of Flor- 
ida; Edgar L. Morphet, University of 
California; William P. McLure, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Clayton D. Hutch- 
ins, U.S. Office of Education, and A. 
Clair Moser, Pennsylvania Education 
Association. 

Speakers were Paul L. Strayer, pro- 
fessor of economics, Princeton Uni- 
versity, and Erick L. Lindman, profes- 
sor of school administration, 9 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Members of the tax education and 
school finance committee, and liaison 
persons from the N.E.A. research di- 
vision and information services took 
part in the meetings. 

At the closing session, summariz- 
ing reports were made by representa- 
tives of each discussion group. High- 
lights of the talks are reported here: 

Well balanced state tax system. The 
tax program of the state should be 
continuous, not hit-and-run. Today's 
state aid plans increasingly are re- 
flecting local needs, rather than an 
occasional bailing-out of local com- 
munities in financial difficulties. 
Schools are only part of the unitary 
problem of state and local govern- 
ments, and the school solution lies in 
working out together a well balanced 
community plan. 

Even when full limits are levied 
under their constitution or statutes, 
school revenues in many instances are 
inadequate. A state agency is needed 
to do a conscientious and continuing 
job of making a fair and equitable 
appraisal of property with authority 
to tax on that basis. Perhaps the 
employment of L ye-naag assessors 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


CHARLES D. GIBSON 


UT of crisis comes progress. Had 

there not been a housing crisis 
in Gladstone School District, Covina, 
Calif., no one might have found time 
to review the school situation thor- 
oughly enough to arrive at the Val- 
leydale plan. 

As initiated at the Valleydale Ele- 
mentary and Intermediate School, the 
plan expresses an exploratory educa- 
tional program in a unique arrange- 
ment of building space: the trisec- 
tioned, multi-use teaching station. The 
program is housed in the three seventh 
and eighth grade wings of the K-8 
school. 

Each of the upperclass wings is 
divided into two rectangular learning 
areas, fitted end to end, but separated 
by a partition. Each area in turn can 
be divided into three 28 by 30 foot 
rooms by means of folding doors. 
When the doors are closed, there is 
a homeroom at either end of the rec- 
tangle. Between them is a multi-use 
room which is accessible to either 
class, or both. When the folding doors 
are open, as they are much of the 
time, the continuous, unpartitioned 
area of some 2520 square feet can 
be utilized in a variety of ways, as 
illustrated by the pictures. Or the 
rooms can be used in combinations. 

The central multi-use area occu- 
pies space ordinarily used for sepa- 
rate homemaking, art and industrial 
arts laboratories and shops. For rea- 
sons to be explained, the Valleydale 
program for Grades 7 and 8 is ex- 
ploratory, rather than detailed. Ac- 
cordingly, the multi-use space has 
token, rather than specialized, equip- 
ment. The latter is placed along the 
periphery of the room, leaving most 
of the floor space clear for other 


phases of the educational ip saeee 
In each multi-use room can be found 
a single sink, 18 by 30 inches; a 
double sink, 21 by 32 inches; an 
electric range; two tables; two work- 
benches, and both wood and metal 
topped work space along the walls. 

Each homeroom has a_teacher’s 
closet, students’ wardrobe, chalkboard, 
corkboard and a water heater, in 
addition to the desks and seats. 

The folding doors are 16 feet high. 
Floors are asphalt tile; the base is 
rubber tile. Walls are exposed brick 
and exposed concrete, plywood and 
acoustical tile on stripping. The lat- 
ter material also forms the ceilings. 

On the average, a homeroom has 
33 children. Thus there are some 66 
pupils in each trisectioned unit, and 
132 in each wing. The 396 children 
who use the 18 rooms in the three 
upperclass wings represent about half 
of the Valleydale School population. 
Seventh and eighth graders are en- 
tirely apart from the K-6 section of 
the school and have their own play- 
grounds. They use the school’s food 
service, assembly and indoor play 
facilities along with children of the 
lower grades. 


INVENTORY BENEFITS 


After one and a half years’ experi- 
ence with the three-part, multi-use 
teaching area unit, Supt. Milton J. 
Brownsberger and the supervisors and 
teachers working in Valleydale School 
have evaluated what has happened. 
They report four advantages: 

1. The Valleydale plan provides an 
environment that encourages the in- 
dividual pupil, with his many inter- 
ests, to increase his scope of learning 
under the direction of one teacher, 








Charles D. Gibson served California schools from 1927 
to 1943 as teacher, principal and district superintendent. 
Thereafter he became identified with the school plan- 
ning bureau of the California State Department of Edu- 
cation at Los Angeles. On March 1 he was appointed 
chief of the bureau. Former president of the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction (1953-54), Mr. Gib- 
son since has spearheaded their efforts to revise school 
lighting standards. For this work he was elected a Fel- 
low of the Illuminating Engineering Society. 





Teaching in Trisectioned Areas 


who knows thoroughly the pupil's 
strengths and weaknesses. 

2. It permits and encourages inte- 
gration of the total school ee agar 

3. It allows greater flexibility of 
scheduling. 

4. It provides the kind of space 
and equipment that leads to less spe- 
cialized and more general study. 

Among the uses made of multi-use 
rooms, to supplement the activities 
of the “regular classroom,” the follow- 


ing are reported by the teachers: 


Science instruction and experimen- 
tation; art instruction and project 
development; craft activities in cer- 
amics, copper and leather; woodwork- 
ing for both boys and girls, including 
the construction of stage scenery, and 
athletic equipment; homemaking ac- 
tivities for both boys and girls; physi- 
cal education, including rhythms and 
folk dancing; music activities, includ- 
ing listening to recordings and mak- 
ing tape recordings; small group 
projects in all subject matter fields. 

Other uses made of the area in- 
clude cooperative group activities 
with other upper grades; cooperative 
sharing of experiences with lower 
grade classes; social dancing and 
recreational games; demonstration as- 
semblies for students of both grades; 
display of rocks, stamps and other 
items brought in by the students; 
housing of materials in many subjects, 
and library service. 


HOW PLAN EVOLVED 

Behind the physical design of Val- 
leydale School's seventh and eighth 
grade wings is the educational phi- 
losophy of the superintendent and the 
history of Gladstone district. 

From his considerable experience 
as a wood shop teacher and adminis- 
trator, Mr. Brownsberger has arrived 
at some rather definite conclusions 
about a departmentalized program for 
13 and 14 year old boys and girls. 
He states: 

“In a departmentalized program 
for students of this age, the child (and 
that is what he still is) doesn’t have 
anyone to ‘tie to.” Teachers need more 
contact with a child than is possible 
in a one-hour class period with from 
30 to 40 students if they are to gain 
understanding a student needs. 

(Text Continued on Page 46) 
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Above: A one-in-three and a three-in- 
one area. The open folding doors mark 
the division between the two home- 
rooms and the multi-use area. The 
doors are open more than they are 
closed, providing more than 2500 
square feet of floor area for the two 


teaching stations for all educational 
activities. The teachers state they have 
no more problem with student distrac- 
tion with the doors open than when 
the doors are closed. Classes are 
mixed for some activities and, at times, 
teachers work with students from both 
classes. Right: The multi-use area be- 
tween the homerooms has been com- 
mandeered for an art project while 
the rest of the class continues their 
studies in the homeroom. Below, left: 
Tools and different types of work sur- 
faces are available for many kinds of 
exploratory activities. Below, right: This 
view of the trisectioned teaching sta- 
tion shows how the multi-use area 
can be used for homemaking training. 

















Right: The site plan of the Valleydale 
School shows four types of facilities 
in six buildings: (1) three wings for 
Grades 1 through 6; (2) kindergarten; 
(3) administration building; (4) multi- 
purpose building that provides food 
service, assembly and indoor play fa- 
cilities for pupils of all grades, and 
(5) three wings for Grades 7 and 8. 
Balch, Bryan, Perkins and Hutchason 
of Los Angeles were the architects. 


“The specialist teacher sees the child 
in only one activity, in which he may 
or may not have interest or com- 
petence. If the student does not cause 
too much trouble, a teacher will ‘put 
up’ with him for one hour a day. If 
he is seriously maladjusted, there gen- 
erally is no follow-through on his case 
until he gets into real trouble. 

“In a homeroom program, the 
teacher has the student all day. He 
observes the child in all kinds of 
activities and helps to develop his 
big interests and his aptitudes in a 
variety of work areas. With Mom and 
Dad out making a living, this teacher 
also has a good chance to give the 
student more stability by represent- 
ing, to a degree, the security a child 
must have.” 

The former shop teacher comments 
on specialization: 

“There is a tendency for teachers 
who are specialists in one field to 
expect all students to achieve a high 
level of competence in that field. They 
do not appear to recognize individ- 
ual differences in students to the de- 
gree the homeroom teacher does. 

“Thirteen and 14 year old students 
are not ready to be specialists. Even 
if they were ready, the large majority 
of them do not have the motor co- 
ordination necessary to achieve high 
standards of workmanship with hand 
tools. Some of the smartest kids I 
knew as a teacher just could not 
‘square’ a board; besides, hand tool 
competence is not necessary for ma- 
chine tool competence.” 

Explaining how the foregoing 
theories were applied to the local 
situation, Mr. Brownsberger said: 

“As our staff studied the problem 
of how best to set up and house a 
program for seventh and eighth grad- 
ers, we agreed to limit such special 
fields as industrial arts, homemaking 
and science to an exploratory pro- 
gram. We wanted our students to be 
aware of the many interesting study 
areas available to those interested and 
capable, and to help them create a 
readiness for such areas as they are 
offered at the high school level. 

“We also concluded that we would 
organize our upper grade program so 
that boys and girls could work to- 
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gether as much as a. This 
would give each student a double 
chance to discover another student 
with similar interests. Coeducational 
activities, too, would give both boys 
and girls a better opportunity to learn 
to get along well together.” 

Also contributing to the evolution 
of the trisectioned teaching unit was 
the history of the area. 

Gladstone School District had been 
in existence for some 78 years as a 
strictly agricultural community when, 
in 1946, residential subdivision began. 
During the following seven years 
school enrollment rose from 40 pupils, 
with two teachers, to 250. Then be- 
tween 1953 and 1957 the school 
population shot up to 3800. And still 
they came. 

To evaluate the situation, a work- 
ing team was formed, consisting of 
members of the staff, the Los Angeles 
architectural firm of Balch, Bryan, 
Perkins and Hutchason, and the bu- 
reau of school planning of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 

A saturation enrollment study (sub- 
sequently verified) showed that at 
least six large schools would be 
needed to accommodate the pupils 
from kindergarten through eighth 
grade. 


Exploration as to the desired kind 
of grouping led to the conclusion that 
for the first six grades the regular 
one-room, one-teacher grade orgap- 
ization seemed adequate, especially 
if careful screening and grouping pro- 
cedures were utilized. But what 
about the seventh and eighth grade 
program and housing? The answer 
was reached after considering the area 
situation. 


TO AVOID DUPLICATION 


Azusa High School, which serves 
Gladstone district, offers students from 
Grades 9 through 12, in addition to 
an academic program, complete be- 
ginning courses in industrial arts, 
homemaking, the sciences, arts and 
crafts, and music, as well as in other 
specialized subjects. Citrus Junior 
College (of which district Gladstone 
district is a part) and Mount San An- 
tonio Junior College (in a neighbor- 
ing district) have a wide variety of 
offerings, including vocational and 
preprofessional courses. 

Thus the graduates of Valleydale 
School have a fine opportunity to 
oe in virtually any subject of 
their choosing in Grades 9 through 14. 

It was found, too, that while local 
industry likes to employ persons with 
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some basic skills, good adjustment 
and a good general background are 
emphasized; companies prefer to 
teach the highly skilled aspects of 
a job on the job. 

In view of these findings, it was 
concluded that in Valleydale’s Grades 
7 and 8 less emphasis could be placed 
on specialized subjects. 


PREPARE MASTER PLAN 


When the specific problems of the 
area had been identified and evalu- 
ated, it remained for the administra- 
tion, the working team, and the staff 
to crystallize the conclusions into an 
educational program and into school 
facilities to expedite that program. 
Toward that end the following edu- 
cational specifications were prepared 
by district personnel and state advis- 
ers and presented to the architects. 

1. Gladstone School District should 
be master-planned for six schools, 
each, at saturation enrollment, to 
serve kindergarten through eighth 
grade. The immediate program would 
require two K-8 and four K-6 schools. 

2. All buildings must be designed 
to lend themselves simply and eco- 
nomically to reassignment of space 
use. No structural partitions were to 
be employed. 

3. The district would need to ap- 
ply for a state building loan to finance 
the needed school sites and buildings; 
therefore, all building area limitations 
and the cost limitations of the state- 
aid program must be met. 

4. In the seventh and eighth 
grades, there would be an accent on 
a general exploratory approach to the 
specialized subject fields. Space and 
equipment would be provided in such 
way that every subject taught could 
share its use. No separate shop or 
laboratory facilities, such as indus- 
trial arts or homemaking, would be 
provided. Instead, a “materials cen- 
ter” would be established from which 
students and teachers could obtain 
specialized equipment and teaching- 
learning aids they could use in regular 
classes and/or multi-use classroom 
activities. 
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5. The one class, one teacher sys- 
tem, used in kindergarten through 
sixth grade, would be used also in 
the seventh and eighth grades. This 
basic classroom system of instruction 
would be supplemented by assistance 
to the classroom teacher by subject 
matter specialists when such help was 
desirable. 

At Valleydale School the multiple- 
use classroom is making possible the 
program planned. The much feared 
teacher adaptation problem did not 
develop. Both young and old teach- 
ers accepted the scheme and philoso- 
phy under the guidance of district ad- 
ministrators and supervisors. 

On the basis of his experience, 
Mr. Brownsberger believes the Valley- 
dale plan has considerable promise 
for the many school facilities being 
constructed these days. 

“Would you repeat this program 
concept if you were building another 
school?,” he was asked. 

“We would, and we are,” he re- 
plied. “Our new K-8 school follows 
the same ideas, for the plan has re- 
ceived the active support of both 
staff and community. 


TIME-TESTED SOLUTION 


This does not mean that after a 
year and a half of use no flaws have 
been found in the Valleydale facil- 
ities. All spaces there could be larg- 
er, users agree, and there could be 
more cabinets and different kinds of 
cabinets and larger work surfaces. 
The present desks, teachers believe, 
take up too much floor space for the 
amount of work surface they pro- 
vide; they will be replaced by in- 
dividual tables and chairs with stor- 
age space. But these are improve- 
ments that can be incorporated easily 
in future schools of the district. 

Construction cost of the three 


upperclass wings at Valleydale has 
not been separately calculated. Some 
idea of the outlay may be gained, 
however, from the fact that the over- 
all cost of the school’s 44,333 square 
feet was $611,200, including $67,500 
for site development and utility in- 





stallation. This figure, which covers 
also the food service, assembly and 
indoor play areas which are shared 
with the K-6 section, and the three 
wings occupied by the lower grades, 
represents an investment of $13.78 
a square foot. 

While the trisectioned classroom 
evolved out of a critical housing 
shortage, the construction plan was 
not a financial emergency measure. 
The school was built for 7 per cent 
less than cost allowances made for 
school construction in the state. 
Rather, the plan represents the appli- 
cation of the problem solving ap- 
proach to good educational planning, 
Superintendent Brownsberger says. 


SEES TRANSFER VALUE 
In his judgment the three-part, 
multi-use instruction area is equally 
suitable in the junior high school 
type of organization, or, for that mat- 
ter, in a K-6 or any other kind or 
size of school in which the adminis- 
tration wishes to make available the 
right kind of space for an exploratory 
type of educational program. Employ- 
ment of the multiple-use arrangement 
is recommended by him even in areas 
in which population growth and the 
shortage are less critical 


ree 
than they are in Gladstone School 
District. + 


Above: These individual plastic con- 
tainers are used to store all types of 
materials. When not in use, they can 
be stored in a closed cabinet. Left: 
The exterior of one of the three wirgs, 
each of which houses a pair of tri- 
sected teaching units (four homerooms 
and two multi-use rooms). Many ac- 
tivities can be carried on out of doors 
in the “court” area between the wings. 
Corridor area can be used to supple- 
ment the indoor instructional space. 
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The junior high at 
Davenport, lowa, is 
planned for no more 
than 750 students. 


Profusion of Light Through Roof, Windows 


ECAUSE it was believed that for 
effective learning its student 
population should not exceed 750, 
Northwest Junior High School, Daven- 
port, Iowa, was laid out for this 
maximum. No classroom additions 
are contemplated in the master plan, 
although provisions are made for an 
auditorium and a swimming pool. 
Among the features of the school 
is an illumination system that effec- 
tively combines the efficient use of 
daylighting with artificial lighting. 
Suspended fluorescent troffers are 
used in combination with clear and 
glass block window walls and glass 
block skylights. 
Louis C. Kingscott & Associates 
of Des Moines, Iowa, and Kalamazoo, 


Mich., designed both the building and 
the lighting system at Northwest 
Junior High. Stressing the importance 
of proper installation of the skylight- 
ing, particularly in flashing the units, 
a member of the architectural firm 
stated: 

“In our considerable experience 
with glass block skylights, we have 
found that this design is such that 
light, particularly on a bright day, is 
diffused evenly over the room to the 
point that the children scarcely are 
aware of the overhead sources. Even 
on dull days these skylights admit 
enough light so that artificial illumina- 
tion seldom is necessary. Rainfall 
keeps the surfaces washed, and units 
need cleaning only infrequently. Since 


a certain amount of heat goes through 
the skylights, snow usually is melted 
as it falls on them.” 

Locating Northwest Junior High 
School on a picturesque 30 acre tract 
permitted a degree of open planning. 
The student commons, library and 
offices are grouped around a small 
court. This arrangement achieves a 
campus effect, while control is re- 
tained under one roof. 

The school comprises 86,500 square 
feet, and cost $1,174,000, or $13.55 
a square foot. This figure includes 
considerable fixed equipment, but ex- 
cludes fees, site cost, landscaping and 
movable equipment. Harold J. Wil- 
liams is the superintendent of the 
Davenport alias + 


Below, left: Good seeing conditions at all work areas in this shop are the result of plan- 
ned distribution and diffusion of light, even in the areas that are farthest from the 
windows. The use of glass block in the upper portion of the window wall keeps out the 
unwanted sun rays, yet allows the light to filter in, says the architect. Below, right: 
Natural lighting from roof and windows and artificial lighting from the fluorescent trof- 
fers assure evenly distributed illumination in this homemaking room, the planners report. 
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classroom cabinets have dual use... 





PERSONAL ... for the teacher 
FUNCTIONAL ... for the classroom 


Here is a group of Teacher-Classroom 
cabinets . . . each one with 35 cubic 
feet of personal and functional storage 
. . . designed to delight the hearts of 
your teachers and meet the needs of 


every classroom. 























The moveability of these life-time 








cabinets offer flexibility in planning 
as well as use, for they readily move 
within the school as well as within 
the classroom, beautifully adjusting 
to inevitable changes in methods and 


administration. 








The five interior combinations illus- 





trated are standard. Special compart- 








mental arrangements are available 


upon request. 






























































Designed by Henry P. Glass, FIDI 
FLEETWOOD FURNITURE CO. ZEELAND, MICH. 
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with beauty © 


that lasts... 


Use quality floor waxes containing 
Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient 


COLLOIDAL SILICA 


You benefit two ways with floor wax Floor waxes containing ‘‘Ludox’’, 

containing ““Ludox”. First, there’s the Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient, give your 

skid resistance “‘Ludox’’ adds. Tiny, floors the appearance you want, plus 

transparent spheres of ““Ludox” exert a added safety underfoot. Mail coupon be- 

snubbing action with every footstep... low for more information and a list of en 

give sure-footed traction. Second, you get suppliers for products containing eS ssa ast cena 
the lasting beauty only a fine wax can “Ludox’’. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & ee 

give your floors . . . and it’s easy to keep Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Depart- 

floors beautiful, because scratches and ment, Room N-2533, Wilmington 98, 

scuffs can be buffed out, without rewaxing. Delaware. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Ine.) 
DOUBLE-ACTION RUG AND UPHOLSTER , F teas . 0 : ocaane 
R D Y I'm also interested in: Grasselli Chemicals Department, Room N-2533NS 


SHAMPOOS—A NEW USE FOR LUDOX® 0 Names of suppliers of Wilmington 98, Delaware 
anti-slip floor waxes con- Please send me the free booklet describing the advantages of using floor 


New shampoos containing “Ludox’’ clean and taining “‘Ludox’”. wax containing “Ludox.” 
treat rugs against resoiling in just one applica- O More information about Name 
tion. “Ludox” fills microscopic fiber crevices pet-asthagparsedhon Dhcrplon Fi Titl 

aie ; acop : hepery ahs holstery shampoos con- 7 Te, 
protects surface so dust and dry dirt don’t cling. taining “‘Ludox’’. yp eee 


Dirt stays on surface for easy removal. City State 
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Costs May Be Lower Than You Think 


PAUL L. REASON 


Unrealistic pupil cost statistics 


may result from duplication 


in school accounting procedures 


Associate Chief, Educational Records and Reports 


U.S. Office of Education 


HAT does it cost to educate a 
child in our schools? Perhaps 
not as much as you think. 
Duplications resulting from the ac- 
counting treatment given certain trans- 
actions can produce exaggerated school 
receipt and expenditure figures that in 
turn lead to inflated and unrealistic 
pupil cost statistics. This is true be- 
cause in certain transactions the money 
goes “round and round,” and without 
proper handling the same money, or 
portions of it, may end up being re- 
corded two or three times. The re- 
sulting distorted picture of the amount 
of money a school district has received 
and spent during the year may create 
any number of problems, from invalid 
comparisons to gripes because the 
schools have been spending too much 
money. 


/ 


AVOID BALLOONING 


To show how such artificial balloon- 
ing of receipts and expenditures can 
happen, and how it can be avoided 
through the use of clearing accounts, 
is the purpose of this article. 

In most instances, the chief cause 
of headaches from account duplica- 
tion, at least from the standpoint of 
volume, is to be found in those school 
activities that are financed wholly or 
in part by the revenue produced by 
the activity. Examples of these activ- 
ities are: food services (children pay 
for their meals and this money is used 
to buy more food, to keep the opera- 
tion going); student-body activities 
(students pay fees or dues that are 
used to finance clubs and similar activ- 
ities ), and instructional materials, such 
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as textbooks or workbooks (the school 
buys the material and then resells it 
to students). 

Other potential trouble spots con- 
tributing to account duplication in- 
clude: current loans (money is bor- 
rowed in anticipation of taxes and paid 
back within the same fiscal year); ex- 
change of one asset or liability for 
another asset or liability (the school 
district purchases government secu- 
rities or refunds a bond issue); abate- 
ments of revenue (a part or whole of 
a previously sr receipt item is 
returned to its source, for example, 
an overpayment of aid to the school 
district); abatements of expenditure 
(a part or whole of a previously re- 
pat oe expenditure item is received 
back from the payee, such as an ad- 
justment in a Pill after it has been 
paid), and interfund transfers (money 
is simply transferred from one fund 
to another fund, all within the same 
school district). 


LOOK AT EXAMPLES 


How important the problem of 
eliminating duplication in the ac- 
counts is to your district depends upon 
how accurate and reliable you think 
school financial figures should be. To 
illustrate, let us look at financial state- 
ments of two large school districts. 
The figures are actual, only rounded 
out for simplicity’s sake. 

School District “A” operates its food 
service program through the general 
fund without the use of clearing ac- 
counts. Total expenditures of the gen- 
eral fund approximate $25.6 million, 
exclusive of capital outlay and the 


debt service. This total does include 
all food service expenditures of ap- 
proximately $1.5 million, or close to 
6 per cent of the total expenditures. 
The $1.5 million outgo, however, is 
offset almost entirely by receipts from 
the sale of lunches. 

From this, it can be seen that there 
is considerable difference between the 
actual total expenditure figure obtained 
from the regular accounts and an ex- 
penditure figure that does not include 
gross food services expenditures. In 
fact, in this case there is a difference 
of approximately $18 per pupil. 


NO DUPLICATION 


In School District “B,” the financial 
transactions for food service are han- 
dled through a separate cafeteria fund. 
This means that the gross expenditures 
of the cafeteria fund, some $9.3 mil- 
lion, are not reflected in the total of 
about $152 million spent for the op- 
eration of the school program. Thus 
for School District “B,” whether gross 
food services expenditures are included 
in the total expenditure figures or 
excluded makes a difference of ap- 
am aii $21 in the per pupil cost 

gure. 

In both of these examples, there has 
been a complete and accurate account- 
ing for the monies involved. Yet, 
there is one significant difference be- 
tween the two. 

In the first instance, the total ex- 
penditure figure, as published, in- 
cludes the duplicating transactions 
inherent in a food service operation 
in which the students pay for their 
lunches. To eliminate this duplica- 
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SAFWAY 


Telescoping Gym Seats 


_ ue profitable and 
~ investment for your school 


YOU'LL GET profitable full-time use from your gym- 
nasium—planned or existing—when you install Safway 
telescoping bleachers. 

With the seats extended over the floor, you provide 
superior vision and comfort for spectator events such 
as basketball. Nest the seats back into their “cabinet” 
and you instantly clear the floor for daily gym work. 

And with only one or several rows locked open, 
you can set up convenient sideline seating for athletic 
practice, dancing parties or other gym floor activities. 


Safway’s advanced gym seat design also gives you 
these important benefits: 


SAFE AUTOMATIC LOCKING 


Safway’s exclusive gravity latch automatically locks each row 
in relation to every other row (see three photos below). 

(1) LOCKING OPEN. As each row is extended, latch 
drops behind lock bar on carriage ahead to prevent move- 
ment between rows. 

(2) RELEASING LATCH. After unlocking the cylinder 
lock, pushing seats inward forces tapered end of latch against 
unlocking bar, raising notched front end and freeing row ahead. 

(3) LOCKING SHUT. With all rows nested, brake pads 
are lowered and hooks engage brackets on unlocking bar. 
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STRONG, SAFE CONSTRUCTION—S steel columns under 
every row; uniform load distribution through vertical 
and horizontal steel bracing; 3 automatic locking 
devices. 


SIMPLE, EFFICIENT DESIGN— Minimum of moving parts. 
Stable support with extra-long wheel carriages and 
8 self-lubricating wheels under each row. 


SMOOTH, EASY OPERATION — Minimum metal-to-metal 
friction. No costly power equipment needed. 


HANDSOME, FURNITURE-LIKE APPEARANCE—Seat and foot 
boards have rich, glossy Golden Oak finish. 


Ask for engineering help! 


Submit your seating requirements for recom- 
mendations by experienced Safway engineers. 
There is no charge for this service. And write 
today for your free copy of the new Catalog 167. 











tion from per pupil costs, it is neces- 
sary to go back into the accounts, find 
certain cost items, and then deduct 
these items from the total expenditure 
figure. 

In the second instance, the total 
expenditure figure, as printed, does 
not include the duplicating trans- 
actions of the food service program. 
Thus, it is not necessary to tinker or 
make adjustments in the total ex- 
penditure figure in order to eliminate 
the false ballooning of costs by the 
food services program. 

To many, “total expenditures” means 
just that, and a figure with that label 
is only too often accepted as such. 
The two examples show that the 
amount of money involved in dupli- 
cating transactions can be sizable and 
that the way in which they are han- 
dled has considerable bearing on the 
validity of school financial data and 
the ease with which valid data are 
obtainable. 


DEFINITIONS OF ACCOUNTS 


An answer to the problem of dupli- 
cating transactions is to be found in 
the expanded use of clearing accounts. 

As defined in the Financial Account- 
ing Handbook® published just last year 
by the U.S. Office of Education, clear- 
ing accounts are used to accumulate 
total receipts or expenditures, either for 
later distribution among the accounts 
to which such receipts and expendi- 
tures are eee allocable or for 
recording the net differences under 
the proper accounts. 

Closely related to the concept of 
clearing accounts in terms of end re- 
sult is that of revolving funds. As a 
matter of fact, for certain activities it 
could be simply a matter of choice 
whether to use clearing accounts or 
to establish a revolving fund. 

A revolving fund, according to the 
handbook, is a sum of money or other 
resources set aside to carry out a 
cycle of operations. The amounts ex- 
pended from the fund are restored 
from earnings from operations or by 
transfers from other funds so that it 
remains intact, either in the form of 
cash, receivables, inventory or other 
assets. Fund accounts constitute a 
complete entity and all financial trans- 
actions for the particular fund are 
recorded in them. 





*Reason, Paul L., and White, Alpheus L.: 
Financial Accounting for Local and State School 
Systems, Standard Receipt and Expenditure Ac- 
counts. U.S. Government Printing Office, 1957. 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education, State Educational 
Records and Reports Series, Handbook II, Bulle- 
tin 1957, No. 4. Developed cooperatively with 
the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, the Association of School Business Offi- 
cials of the United States and Canada, the 
Council of Chief State School Officers, the De- 
partmert of Rural Education of the National 
Education Association, and the National School 
Boards Association. 
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From these definitions, it can be 
seen that clearing accounts are part 
of a fund, whereas the revolving fund 
is a separate fund in itself apart from 
any other fund. Clearing accounts 
can be used with any fund. Even 
within revolving funds, certain clear- 
ing accounts may be necessary to 
eliminate duplication within the fund. 
For example, within a food service 
or athletic revolving fund, there may 
be clearing accounts for abatements, 
insurance adjustments, interfund trans- 
fers, purchase and sale of securities, 
and others. 


DEPENDENT ON MANY FACTORS 


Whether general fund clearing ac- 
counts or separate revolving funds are 
used to account for the duplicating 
transactions depends on a combina- 
tion of factors, such as governing laws 
and regulations and the size of the 
operation; however, the following 
statements apply to any fund, and 
equally to clearing accounts and re- 
volving funds. 

The use of clearing accounts is ex- 
emplified in the workings of the five 
typical clearing account operations 
previously mentioned, namely, ac- 
counting for: (1) current loans, (2) 
materials purchased for resale, (3) 
purchase and sale of securities, (4) 
abatements, and (5) interfund trans- 
fers. Let us now examine each in turn. 


1. Current Loans. Suppose a school 
district, which does not use clearing 
accounts, borrows $10,000 in antici- 
cn of taxes, porns in the same 

scal year in which the loan is ar- 
ranged. At the time the money is 
obtained, it would be recorded under 
the regular receipt accounts. The 
money is then used to purchase cer- 
tain goods or services. When the bills 
are paid, the money is recorded under 
the regular expenditure accounts for 
the goods or services purchased. 

At this point, the money has been 
once recorded under the receipts and 
once under the expenditure accounts. 
When money is received from tax 
sources to pay off the current loan, 
such money, too, is recorded under 
the regular receipt accounts as money 
from taxation or appropriations. When 
the loan is paid off, $10,000, the 
amount of the loan, is recorded under 
the regular expenditure accounts. 


FALSE APPEARANCES 


Now let us analyze what has hap- 
pened. The school district has pur- 
chased only $10,000 worth of goods 
or services. However, total expendi- 
tures will show that $20,000 has been 
expended—$10,000 for the goods or 
services and $10,000 in payment of 
the loan. Also, total receipts will show 
$20,000 as having been received for 


use by the school district—$10,000 
when the loan was obtained and $10,- 
000 when the tax money was received 
to pay off the loan. Expending $20,- 
000 for only $10,000 worth of goods 
or services is not good business in 
any man’s language. Of course, that 
is not what has really happened—but 
it might look that way! 

Now let us follow the transaction 
when clearing accounts are utilized. 
We shall use the same amount as in 
the previous example. This time, 
when the $10,000 is borrowed, it is 
recorded as money received under 
what in “Financial Accounting for 
Local and State School Systems” is 
designated as clearing account 1610, 
Current and Short-Term Loans. As 
the money is used to purchase goods 
or services, the payments are recorded 
under the regular expenditure ac- 
counts. When tax money is received 
to pay off the loan, it is recorded un- 
der the regular receipt accounts. Then, 
when the $10,000 is paid back, it is 
recorded under clearing account 1610 
as money paid out. 


CLARIFYING THE TRANSACTION 


At the close of the fiscal year, 
Clearing Account 1610 must be bal- 
anced in order to close out any end- 
ing balances to the regular receipt and 
expenditure accounts. Since the $10,- 
000 was received and paid back in 
the same fiscal year, there is a zero 
balance for this loan. The result is 
that none of the $10,000 loan finds 
its way into the total receipts and ex- 
penditures for the school district and 
thus does not provide misleading fig- 
ures. The coe receipt and expendi- 
ture accounts show $10,000 received, 
and $10,000 spent for $10,000 worth 
of goods or services. Yet, there has 
been a complete and accurate record 
of the loan transaction. 

Parenthetically, it should be pointed 
out that both current and short-term 
loans are handled through the same 
clearing account, 1610. The reason 
for this is that when a loan is obtained, 
it is not always known for certain 
whether the loan will be paid back 
within the same fiscal year or later. 
When balances in the clearing ac- 
count to the regular receipt and ex- 
penditure accounts are closed out, the 
duplications inherent in the current 
loan transaction are eliminated, as we 
have seen. Any balances remaining 
are the short-term loans that are re- 
corded in the regular receipt and ex- 
penditure accounts. 

(In ‘next month’s issue, Mr. Reason 
will describe in detail four additional 
clearing account operations: materials 
purchased for resale, purchase and 
sale of securities, abatements and in- 


terfund transfers.) 
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LIGHT CONTROL FOR AUDIO 
VISUAL TEACHING SOLVED 


WITH CORDOGLAS! 


ECONOMICAL . . . MAINTENANCE FREE 


Today’s architects point out, you can be penny-wise 
and pound foolish when picking out audio visual drapes 
and screens. 80% of your school dollar will be spent 
running your plant after it has been built! 


























CORDOGLAS AUDIO VISUAL SCREENS 


© radiant coated! 

* completely free from side distortion! 

* fully washable . . . keep white forever! 
* give excellent results even on low arc! 
* worldwide acceptance! 


TECHNICAL DATA 

Style No. 100 cc-273-12 

Audio Visual Drapes Movie Screen Fabric 
Width Inches 38 or 50 38 or 50 
Color Face Light Grey Reflective White 
Back Aluminum Aluminum 
Finish Face Embossed Linen Embossed Linen 
Back. Smooth Smooth 


Cordo makes a wide range of maintenance-free, fire- 
safe fabrics for school auditorium and window 
drapes ... in a wide range of colors and finishes. 
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The reduction of long-run maintenance and 
operating expense is the single most important 
step you will make. Here are a few of the salient 
reasons why Cordo Audio Visual 
Drapes and Screens are being in- 


stalled in so many schools today. 


CORDOGLAS AUDIO VISUAL DRAPES 


© attractive — light weight © completely opaque . . . easily in- 
stalled! © pay for themselves . . . no dry cleaning bills . . . no 
expensive linings . . . no flame proofing needed! Last the life 
of your building! © they’re washable, scrubbable, mendable . . . 
can’t stretch, stain, shrink or fade! Non-absorbing . . . unaffected 
by moisture . . . keep their easy flexibility at temperature extremes! 
® glass barrier gives permanent fire protection . . . oven baked 
two’ years at 220°F! Tested and approved by Fire Departments in 
all major U. S. cities! © manufactured by America’s leading pro- 
ducer of synthetic resins . . . available from your local curtain 
drapery contractor! 


Please send to 











(0 Additional Audio Visual Drape information. 
( Additional Movie Screen information. 
C) Additional Auditorium and Window Drape information. 


CORDO CHEMICAL CORPORATION °* 34 SMITH ST. * NORWALK, CONN. t 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 





Administrators Take Lead 


in Discussing Lunch Program 


ALton, Iit.—A good school lunch 
program is “pertinent to the well-be- 
ing” of pupils, but as yet the public 
and even some schools have not ac- 
cepted it as an integral part of edu- 
cation. To the public, the school 
lunch still is a convenience, tolerated 
only because Mother either did not 
care to prepare the lunch or the chil- 
dren were too far away to return 
home to eat. 

This was the feeling expressed by 
some principals, superintendents and 
cafeteria supervisors at the April 
drive-in conference on “Educational 
Opportunities in School Lunch Pro- 
grams” held at the Shurtleff campus 
here of Southern Illinois University. 

The conference, attended by 75 
school administrators and some cafe- 
teria supervisors, was on a Saturday 
morning. Arranged by Eric R. Baber, 
director of the Alton residence center 
at Southern Illinois University, it per- 
mitted discussion of the school lunch 
program as related to the curriculum, 
facilities, public relations, operating 
policies and records, and personnel. 
With the exception of the panel on 
facilities, each panel chairman was an 
administrator. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS CAMPAIGN 
Wilbur Trimpe, panel chairman, 
and superintendent of Community 
Unit District No. 8, Bethalto, IIl., said 
that in order to establish a successful 
school lunch program the board of 
education and the administrator first 
must take the pulse of the community 
regarding the school’s obligation to 
feed the school children; then work 
out a sound philosophy built around 
five points, and finally launch an en- 
lightening public relations campaign. 
Mr. Trimpe named six administra- 
tive phases of the school lunch pro- 
gram which, in his opinion, require 
close attention by the board of edu- 
cation and administrators. These are: 
providing the physical plant; financing 
the program; obtaining the coopera- 
tion of the instructional staff; setting 
up the program as an educational 
experience; selecting lunchroom per- 
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sonnel, and carrying on a public rela- 
tions program. The panel discussion 
centered on these six problems. 

Devoting a major portion of his 
talk on the first two phases of the ad- 
ministrative program, Mr. Trimpe 
said, on financing, that “the cafeteria 
cannot operate in the same manner as 
a commercial cafeteria downtown, 
and be self-supporting.” But he be- 
lieves that the serving of food, in- 
cluding its preparation, can and should 
be self-supporting. This can be done, 
he held, through careful planning by 
the supervisor and cafeteria personnel, 
wide and varied use of surplus com- 
modities, average lunch provisions 
for midday nutritional needs, whole- 
sale buying, and proper preparation 
of food that is enticing and palatable 
so that many children will patronize 
the lunchroom to get maximum bene- 
fits for minimum costs. 

“If students are given a choice of 
foods, much food will be wasted and 
students who are not very well trained 
in nutrition will again be eating des- 
serts and no vegetables,” he declared. 
“But if a well balanced meal is put 
on a plate, the average child will eat 
it without too much comment, thereby 
ensuring right nutrition and broaden- 
ing his desire for the tvpes of food he 
should eat.” 


ACCEPTING NEW FOODS 

Another panel member, Ruth Kitz- 
miller, school lunch supervisor at 
Roxana, Ill., and secretary, Illinois 
School Food Service Association, 
directed the group’s attention to such 
questions as, “Can our lunch pro- 
grams play a part in improving the 
nutritional status of our students?” and 
“To what degree is it desirable to 
teach children to accept new foods?” 

She cited studies showing that 
many young men grow into adulthood 
with nutritional deficiencies acquired 
through poor eating habits developed 
during their formative years. She also 
said that teen-age girls and young 
women have poor eating habits which 
will affect them seriously during 
their child-bearing years. 





Other panel members, Mae S. 
Webb of the state department of 
public instruction in Springfield and 
J. B. Johnson, agreed that teachers 
and other school personnel can use 
the lunch program to enhance an un- 
derstanding of the cafeteria’s réle in 
the total educational program. 

It is an important teaching aid and 
“if possible, school personnel should 
accept and eat the same lunch that 
has alte prepared for the children,” 
Dr. Johnson declared. “The child 
imitates those he likes and the teacher 
is his idol.” 

Members of a discussion group on 
operating policies, however, held a dif- 
ferent opinion. They stated that, when- 
ever possible or necessary, “teachers 
should be allowed to have a plate 
different from the child’s.” They felt 
that most children need to under- 
stand that the daily needs of adults 
may be different from theirs. 

Following the general session, the 
assembly broke up into six discussion 
groups touching on: instructional pos- 
sibilities; public relations; operating 
policies; finances and records; per- 
sonnel considerations, and equipment 
and facilities. 

Guest speaker at the luncheon pro- 
gram was Dr. Mary deGarmo Bryan 
of Chicago, former professor of insti- 
tution management, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and an editorial consultant 
of The Nation’s SCHOOLS. 


NEED TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Dr. Bryan stressed the need for 
trained people in the food service 
business. “We should encourage more 
internships, such as Oklahoma is start- 
ing this year,” she suggested, and “we 
should be using our vocational schools 
for training employes for local lunch- 
room management. 

“Food is very important in our 
lives,” she declared; “it has made us 
what we are, and will make us what 
we are going to be.” She said that 
studies show that many students go 
to school in the morning without 
breakfast or with a poor one, so the 
good noon meal is especially impor- 
tant. “You can’t teach a hungry stu- 
dent,” she said. 

Dr. Bryan outlined four steps 
whereby the school lunch can ow 4 
ute to the solution of health problems. 
These are: (1) provide maximum 
efficiency in physical environment; 
(2) through proper scheduling, re- 
duce the time students stand in line, 
and give them more time to eat; 
(3) have alert and interested teach- 
ers—everybody needs nutrition, and 
(4) provide teaching materials on 
nutrition to teachers. Dr. Bryan also 
suggested ways of using the lunch- 
room to integrate nutrition with other 
subjects. (Cont. on p. 56) 
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Here, in a compact corner, 
is SEATING for EATING 
for 240 students 


Let Erickson help you get efficient multiple Just off the presses, Color- 
ful 20 page booklet to help 


use of a aU , you solve the seating-for- 
In today’s schools, with every foot of floor eating problem in your 
hool 


space at a premium, portable lunchtables with 
benches have a big job to do when in use. When 
not in use they have to be out of the way. 
Erickson portables nest saug.. . table 
against table against table . . . using only the LA] LA 
minimum of your valuable storage area. ALDEMAN OMME MFG. CO. 
Photo shows how 10 full sized Erickson Dept. NS-7 + 2580 University Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 
(Model 1429-B) portables fold and nest in an 
area only 414’ by 10’. . . seating-for-eating for 
240 students! 
Minimum storage is just one of the many Gentlemen: Please send my free copy of your new 
exclusive features Erickson portables offer you 20-page booklet on solving the seating-for-eating problem. 


in solving the seating-for-eating problem. atte om 
Send coupon for new 20-page booklet j SCHOOL 


ADDRESS__ 
SFchoone PORTABLE FOLD-A-WAY PRODUCTS [im 
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| 
Uses Psychology in Encouraging 


Students to Eat Proper Lunch 


HUBBERT 


40 gallon Tilting Kettle 


Wall Mounted 
Cooking Kettles 
Give You More! 


Berore you make any plans 
for steam jacketed cooking kettles in 
your institution, we think you should 
investigate the new Hubbert method 
of wall mounting. 

After more than 5 years of field test- 
ing, Hubbert engineers are convinced 
that Wall-Mounted stainless steel ket- 
tles provide definite advantages in 
kitchen sanitation, ease of servicing 
and economy of maintenance. 

Write for Folder A-25. Address 
Dept. N. 


SIN 03 


HUBBERT 


1311 PONCA ST., BALTIMORE 24, MD. 
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Decatur, ILL.—Food technologists, 
cafeteria supervisors, and delegates 
from the Illinois area and vicinities 
congregated here April 18 and 19 for 
the eighth annual convention of the II- 
linois School Food Service Association 
in which close to 60 exhibitors set up 
shop. 

Cylvia A. Sorkin, business consult- 
ant, economist, author and _ lecturer 
on personnel, business and financial 
management, was the convention’s 
guest speaker. Demonstrating school 
lunch equipment again this year was 
Halbert Bolin, food technologist with 
the Midwest Office of the Food Dis- 
tribution Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

A dozen discussion leaders were 
lined up for the afternoon sessions, 
which broke up into 10 discussion 
groups. At the group session on menu 
planning and A Sie my Ruth R. 
Goodman, director of cafeterias, 
Downers Grove public schools, de- 
scribed the school lunch program in 
her own area. Since the program is 
built around the menus, Miss Good- 
man pointed to the importance of 
“psychology” in dealing with their 
students. 


TRY FAMILIAR FOODS 


To encourage students at Downers 
Grove to eat the Type A lunch, they 
are offered foods which the students 
are thought to like and be familiar 
with. It has been found that students 
prefer a few familiar items rather 
than a great variety of unfamiliar 
foods. It was also found that stu- 
dents who “eat out” often are better 
acquainted with unfamiliar menu 
items and are more willing to try 
them. 

Miss Goodman also mentioned fac- 
tors other than the nutritional needs 
of students that influence menu plan- 
ning: geography—climate and weather 
have something to do with the choice 
of menus; food and labor costs; utili- 
zation of human resources, and avail- 
ability of modern equipment for food 
preparation. 

Food service problems in parochial 
schools were discussed by Sister Mary 
Donata, head of the home economics 
department, Cardinal Stritch College, 
Milwaukee. Sister Donata stressed the 
importance of a good public relations 
campaign to make the public under- 
stand the implication of the school 


* lunch program—not only that it is 


for the feeding of children, but that 
it is an essential phase of the total 
educational experience. The solution 
of other problems, such as equipment 
for the R sar lant, quality of per- 
sonnel, and facilities for training as 
well as self-improvement of person- 
nel, record keeping, and financing will 
be easier to solve when an enlight- 
ened public understands and appre- 
ciates the importance of school lunch, 
she asserted. 

The association’s president is Jane 
Henry, Alton, Ill. Gretchen Ganschi- 
nietz, East St. Louis, IIl., is president- 
elect. 


Dishes Are Scaled to 
Child Size and Appetite 


Cuicaco.—Dishes of different sizes 
are used for serving a single food in 
the schools of Trotwood, Ohio, re- 
ported Supt. Mark Shellhaas in a 
panel discussion at the 39th annual 
convention of the National Restaurant 
Association here early in May. 

The dishes are of three sizes—small, 
medium and large—so that little chil- 
dren can take the smallest servings 
and older children the largest. This 
plan also permits pupils to select food 
in the quantity that appeals to them 
and helps to cut down on food waste. 

Most of the food is cooked in the 
oven, instead of on top of kitchen 
ranges. 

Superintendent and Mrs. Shellhaas, 
who is the lunchroom supervisor, re- 
ported that the schools have 95 per 
cent participation in the lunch pro- 
gram. 

At the same panel, a newspaper 
reporter, Vivian Kawatzky of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, described feature 
stories that her paper publishes each 
week about the school lunch program. 

A TV consultant, Marguerite Rob- 


inson of the American Institute of 


Baking, told the audience how infor- 
mation about school lunch was used 
in public affairs programs on educa- 
tional TV. 

Coordinator of the panel was Jennie 
Trigg, school lunch director for the 
city schools of South Bend, Ind.—Re- 
ported by Mary deGarmo Bryan. 
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ELECTRIC COOLERS FOR BOTTLE AND CARTON MILK SALES 


MODELS FOR EVERY SALES LOCATION —Schools, Cafe- 
terias, Restaurants, Food Markets, Dairy Stores. 

NEW, LARGER CAPACITY—All 1958 model QuiKoww dairy 
coolers provide 25% greater bottle and carton capacity. 
FULL VALUE ON EVERY MODEL —No other line gives you 
as much for the money as QuiKoww dairy coolers. Only 
S & S Products, Inc., lets you order to meet current equip- 
ment needs—in any quantity, large or small—with no 
price penalty. 

LONG, PROFITABLE SERVICE—QuiKouw electric coolers op- 
erate for pennies a day. Heavy-duty construction stands-up 
e under all types of service. Fully warranted and Under- 
OTHER MODELS Writers’ Laboratories Approved. 


AVAILABLE meet 


WRITE FOR < ay oS 
FREE CATALOG TODAY sat 


MODEL 1400-WD-2 
(SHOWN) 








NATIONAL MULTI-PURPOSE CABINETS 


UNITS THAT PROVIDE EVERY NEEDED STORAGE FACILITY AND IDEAL WORK SURFACES 


Surfaced 
Inside and 
Out With 
NEVAMAR 
High-Pressure 


Laminates 





NATIONAL cabinets represent a complete line of mobile and fixed units, 
designed to meet every need in the modern classroom. They are 
completely interchangeable — can be quickly rearranged to meet every 
teaching situation. Surfaced inside and out with NEVAMAR, 

the super-smooth lifetime laminate, these cabinets are resistant to stains, 
scars and scratches. They never need refinishing and eliminate maintenance 
costs. Write for catalog of National Multi-Purpose School Furniture. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


Div. of National Store Fixture Co., Inc. ODENTON, MARYLAND 
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AMAZING 


NEW 


BLOCKETTES 


for urinals 


*Registered 

by USDA as 
a sanitizing 

agent 


DESTROY 
ODORS 
CHEMICALLY 


Guaranteed more effective 
than perfumed blockettes 


Here is a new way to neutralize 
smelly, organic matter in urinals. 
When moisture hits the blockette, 
an anti-bacterial chemical vapor 
is released that deodorizes and 
sanitizes by an immediate, almost 
total chemical destruction of bac- 
teria. * Tests show 94.4% bacterial 
count reduction. You must be 
satisfied or your money will be 


refunded. 


See the Man Behind 
the Drum... your 
Huntington represent- 
ative for full details. 
Askhim forasample of 
Odor Bar Blockettes. 


> 
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HUNTINGTON &® LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 
Huntington, Indiana + Philadelphia 35 » Toronto 2 
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School Finance 

(Continued From Page 43) 
under civil service would assure a more 
adequate property base. 

Assessments should be at least 40 or 
50 per cent of the true value of prop- 
erty instead of the present nationwide 
average of about 30 per cent. Some 
states assess at as little as 5 per cent 
of market value. 

Improving state foundation programs. 
There is a tendency to adopt school 
foundation program appropriations of 
the open end type, which permit use of 
funds as current needs dictate. States 
increasingly are guaranteeing adequate 
quality programs, rather than prescribing 
a minimum starvation diet. The founda- 
tion program should be comprehensive 
enough to incorporate all elements of 
school costs, including administration, 
special services, and construction. 

The local superintendent should not 
be hamstrung by the technology of the 
program. Too much detail can result in 
too much centralized control. Record 
keeping and reporting are necessary, 
but control of educational specifications 
should be avoided. 


Strengthening public support. The 
first step is to get agreement among ed- 
ucators. The local school people and lay 
people should work together toward an 
agreement on, and understanding of, 
basic objectives and goals of education 
in terms of the local community. If there 
are conflicts in the objectives, there will 
be resistance to the support of the pro- 
gram. 

Lay committees should determine for 
themselves whether if by spending more 
money they will get a better quality of 
school, as interpreted locally. What 
should be the scope of the program? 
What does the community want to ac- 
complish through its schools? 

Immediate steps have not always been 
consistent with long-range goals. If the 
over-all objectives of the community 
have been arrived at on the basis of un- 
derstanding and discussion, there will be 
less trouble with current bond issues. 


Federal support. Local and state reve- 
nues alone will not be able to finance 
education in the years ahead, so national 
tax money will have to be used in addi- 
tion to local and state funds. The federal 
government must assume greater respon- 
sibilities for public education. 

To overcome the fear of federal con- 
trol, school boards should acquaint them- 
selves with the réle played by the federal 
government in past years. Also, they 
should learn about ways in which our 
laws can be drafted so there can be no 
control beyond fiscal reporting, which 
is not control. 


More mileage per dollar. Some things 
in education cannot be done halfway; 
a complete job or nothing must be done. 
Management factors must be studied 


constantly to assure that procedures and 
practices are kept up to date and that 
the organization is strengthened. 

Often nothing much can be done in 
this area until a district has been prop- 
erly organized. Consolidation can achieve 
values not possible in a small, inefficient 
district. Its chief aim is not to save 
money—in fact, it inevitably means more 
outlay. The purpose is to create a proper 
basic environment in which the pupils 
can work better. 


Financing school construction. There 
has been a sharp reduction during past 
months (to May 1958) in bond sales, 
both because of fewer offerings and of 
fewer bond issues carried. 

Thirty-eight of the 48 states have 
state schoolhouse construction plans, and 
all states, with one possible exception, 
are using federal funds in one form or 
another. 

Pledging future revenue to pay for 
school construction debt may prove a 
serious threat to operating efficiency 
through the years ahead. Raised assessed 
valuation increases the bonding power. 


Reforming property tax. If our objec- 
tive is to bring about equitable assess- 
ment, there must be provisions within 
the state aid laws that will protect the 
community that is doing more for itself 
than other communities from losing state 
aid. 

Property tax is not suited to changing 
requirements and conditions of passing 
years. Yet it is a big revenue producer 
for schools, which it took a century to 
build up. Care should be exercised so 
that this source of revenue is not lost in 
our concern for its shortcomings. Never- 
theless, other possible sources of revenue 


should not be neglected. 


Broadening the tax base. In their at- 
tempts to uncover other sources of school 
revenue, various states have utilized the 
following: property transfer and _ per 
capita tax; sales tax on cigarets, liquors 
and beer; utilities, sales and telephone 
tax, and amusement taxes. 

In Pennsylvania, under the plan in op- 
eration since 1947, school districts dur- 
ing 1956-57 levied some 21 different 


taxes. 


DIRECTIVES TO N.E.A. 

Among specific recommendations made 
to the tax education and school finance 
committee was that it take a national 
inventory of state experiences with the 
compulsory sharing of state taxes for 
schools. 

Another question referred to the N.E.A. 
committee was: What are the features 
of good plans for state assistance on 
schoolhouse construction? 

By formal resolution the conference 
requested the N.E.A. and its committee 
to deal with school financing as one of 
the most important parts of the school 
program.—L.E.B. 
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from earliest planning stages to occupied 


BAYLEY 


STEEL and ALUMINUM 


Windows and Curtain Walls 


Save time and avoid the cost of reworking plans by letting “experienced 
hands” take care of windows and curtain wall needs right from the start. 
When is “right from the start”? It is, when you first consider the part 
windows and curtain walls are going to play in your building plans. 
Bayley offers pre-engineered wall treatments that let your 
plans range from conservatively modern to strikingly different. 
Backed by years of highly effective co-operation with archi- 
tects and engineers, Bayley’s development of many of today’s 
most advanced curtain-wall systems and improvements began 
over 30 years ago. And, for three quarters of a century, Bay- 
ley has been strengthening its reputation for responsibility you 
can count on, from initial planning to occupied building. 
The earlier you put Bayley’s extra services to work for you, 
the more certain you are of getting what you want in the way 
of a wall that is soundly built, permanent, and lastingly beau- 
tiful. Call your local Bayley representative any time. 





See Sweet's Files (Architectural or Industrial Construction) or send for per- 
sonal copies of the following Bayley catalogs: Aluminum Windows, Steel 
Windows and Doors, Curtain Wall Systems, Guard Window Detention Systems. 
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By EDGAR FULLER 





School bond sales decline 
B® There was a 45 per cent decline 
in the value of school bonds approved 
during the nine months ending in 
March 1958 compared with the same 
period a year ago. This startling in- 
formation has been compiled by the 
Office of Education from data sup- 
plied by the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America. 

Each year the value of schoo] bonds 
voted upon in November is greater 
than in any other month. In Novem- 
ber 1956 the bonds voted upon 
amounted to $448,800,000, of which 
$423,500,000 were approved. One 
year later, in November 1957, the 
bonds voted upon were valued at 
$232,200,000, of which only $149,- 
200,000 were approved. The voters 
rejected 35.8 per cent of the pro- 
posed bond issues in November 1957, 
compared with only 5.6 per cent a 
year earlier. During the first three 
months of 1958 they rejected approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of all school bonds. 

This discouraging news on financing 
school facilities comes at a time when 
the preschool population is by far the 
largest in history. School facilities 
will become even less adequate as 
the effects of the current decline in 
the sale of school bonds are reflected 
in the construction of fewer buildings 
throughout the country. 

The most encouraging note is that 
interest rates on school bonds now 
average less than 3 per cent, com- 
pared with more than 4 per cent late 
last year. This incentive to construct 
schools has been offset by the fact 
that school construction costs have 
only recently leveled off. 


Federal-state action 


B Just one year after the President 
proposed the creation of a Joint Fed- 
eral-State Action Committee in an ad- 
dress before the Governors’ Confer- 
ence of 1957, the Governors’ Confer- 
ence of 1958 quietly loaded so many 
conditions on most of the committee's 
recommendations that the practical 
effect is almost a veto. The governors 
gave general support to a statement 
that there should be increased effort 
by the states in areas of governmental 
activity which will continue to be 
federal-state-local responsibilities, 
such as the peacetime use of atomic 
energy, some limitations on federal 
aid to the states for disaster relief, 
and an increase in state efforts in ur- 
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ban development, housing and met- 
ropolitan planning. This was routine. 

The governors dealt harshly with 
the more important Joint Commitee 
proposals that certain functions now 
financed partly by the federal govern- 
ment should be financed wholly by 
the states, saying these “should be im- 
plemented only on the following bases: 
(1) that adequate time be allowed 
for adjustment through a_ practical 
procedure at both levels to ensure 
that there is no impairment of the 
programs, and (2) th at modification 
of the tax relinquishment recommen- 
dation be made by the Joint Com- 
mittee to ensure that the revenue 
source made available to each state 
is substantially equivalent to the cost 
of the functions to be assumed.” These 
conditions were applied to the contro- 
versial recommendation asking the 
federal government to discontinue its 
grants for vocational education of be- 
low college grade. 

From the time we heard the Presi- 
dent speak to the governors in 1957, 
we have thought the program of the 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee 
to be impracticable. At first the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program was in- 
cluded, but that was quietly dropped 
last year by the Joint Committee it- 
self. The chances are that most of 
the other proposals will also be 
dropped. If the issue is forced, Con- 
gress is almost certain to refuse to 
support the Joint Committee’s pro- 
gram, especially the proposal to Rw 
inate federal funds for vocational edu- 
cation of below college grade. 


School lunch compromise 


> In the Wire for May, we described 
in detail how the House of Represent- 
atives had maintained the $100 mil- 
lion for the National School Lunch 
Program intact for next year, but 
had added a mandate to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture to pur- 
chase additional fresh foods for et 
lunches to the extent of $55 million 
under Section 6 of the National School 
Lunch Act. The Senate disagreed. It 
eliminated the $55 million for foods 
but increased the cash appropriation 
to $125 million. Then the joint Sen- 
ate-House conference committee pro- 
duced a compromise, increasing the 
cash to $110 million and authorizing 
increased purchase of foods under 
Section 6 to the amount of $35 mil- 
lion. Both Senate and House have ac- 
cepted the compromise, and President 


Eisenhower 
the bill. 

So far as vocational education is 
concerned, the appropriation for next 
year is exactly the same as that for 
the current year. Congress would 
probably allow additional funds for 
the new practical nursing and fisheries 
training if the states could start new 
local programs more quickly, but the 
states have been given all the fed- 
eral funds for these purposes that 
they need for next year. 

The President has said he intends 
to recommend no federal funds for 
vocational education of below col- 
lege grade in the Administration’s 
budget for fiscal 1960, but in view of 
the situation on the Joint Federal- 
State Action Committee’s recommen- 
dations he may decide to do so. If 
he omits the amounts, Congress will 
probably vote them anyway. Then 
the President could carry on the fight 
only by vetoing an entire appropria- 
tion bill, a remote possibility. 


To expedite ETV 
& On May 29, the U. S. Senate 


passed S. 2119, introduced by Sen- 
ator Magnuson of Washington, pro- 
viding not to exceed $1 million for 
grants to state departments of edu- 
cation, special television foundations 
or commissions, or institutions of 
higher education to expedite the use 
of television in public schools and 
colleges and adult education programs 
in the states and territories. 


New H.E.W. Secretary 


& When Arthur S. Flemming be- 
comes the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare late in July, he will succeed 
perhaps the most popular member of 
the Cabinet ever to have authority 
over the U. S. Office of Education. 
Most educators in Washington sin- 
cerely deplore the retirement of Ma- 
rion B. Folsom, but many believe his 
successor may prove to be an excel- 
lent choice. Others fear that the per- 
sonable and brilliant new Secretary 
may not leave the Office of Educa- 
tion quite as much professional free- 
dom as it has enjoyed under Secre- 
tary Folsom. 

The new Secretary came to Wash- 
ington upon graduation from college 
and earned an M.A. degree at the 
American University and a law de- 
gree at George Washington University 
while teaching and working at part- 


is expected to approve 
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More than just a convenience, vendors for Kotex 
feminine napkins provide a needed and appreciated 
service for your students and teachers. Available 
without charge, these handy, coin-operated vending 
machines make Kotex readily available at all times. 


When you offer Kotex, you provide the feminine 

napkin most women prefer. Only Kotex has 

Wondersoft—the gently spun covering that won’t rub, 

won't chafe...and Kotex has the extra absorbency 
KOTEX that's instant and complete. 


Kotex feminine products sponsor a complete 
program on menstrual education for both 
elementary and high schools, without charge. 
For information fill in and mail the coupon below. 
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Kimberly-Clark & Corporation, 


Department Number NS-78, Neenah, Wisconsin 
Please send me further information on vending machine 
service for Kotex feminine napkins. 
Please send information on the Kotex Educational 
program. 


The vendor for Kotex feminine 
napkins is a compact wall 
cabinet 20” high, 7” wide and 
only 5” deep with choices 
of white enamel, satin or 
polished chrome finishes. 
Streamlined—easy to install. 
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KOTEX and WONDERSOFT are trademarks 
of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
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The “Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine 


... fastest way to copy student 
transcripts, confidential data; personnel 
reports and placement records 


It’s simple. All you do is put your original and a sheet of copy paper in the 
top of this All-Electric machine. Just 4 seconds later the original comes 
out the lower slot together with an error-free, dry copy. The entire process 
is dry ... it’s the only one that is. There are no liquids or chemicals. No 
negatives to make. And copies cost as little as 5¢ each. Try it yourself on 
student transcripts, records, registration forms or office reports. See how 
the clean modern simplicity of dry process copying can help you save time 
and cut costs in paperwork handling. Call your dealer now for a demon- 
stration or send coupon below for full details. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
where RESEARCH is the key to tomorrow 
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Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Dept. QK-78, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Send full details of the dry process THERMO-FAX “Secretary” Copying Machine 
and my free copy of your helpful new book, Better Business Communications. 
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time jobs. In 1948 he returned to Ohio 
Wesleyan University as president, but he 
has been in Washington a great deal 
since then. His career in the federal 
government has been extremely varied 
and uniformly successful. 

Early in 1953, when Dr. Flemming 
was a member of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Government Organization, we 
had a long talk with him about the 
scheduled inclusion of the U. S. Office of 
Education in the new H.E.W. Depart- 
ment. He was gracious and understand- 
ing, but said that the Office of Education 
should be directly in the line of authority 
from the President through the H.E.W. 
Secretary, and that a National Board of 
Education as an independent agency 
with authority to appoint the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education would be a step 
in the wrong direction, A conference on 
Jan. 2, 1953, with Milton Eisenhower, 
another member of the President’s com- 
mittee, had already made it clear that 
his position was essentially the same. 

In February 1953, a conference was 
held with President Eisenhower himself, 
during which eight chief state school of- 
ficers and others argued, in the presence 
of Dr. Flemming and Federal Security 
Administrator Oveta Culp Hobby, that 
the Office of Education ought to be 
made an independent agency. At the 
end of that conference the President 
asked Mr. Flemming to arrange for a 
more detailed discussion with leaders of 
the group. A week later the three mem- 
bers of the President’s Committee on 
Government Organization, with Chair- 
man Nelson Rockefeller presiding, met 
for more than two hours with a delega- 
tion representing the chief state school 
officers. The President’s Committee and 
Mrs. Hobby declined to consider any 
other structure for the U. S. Office of 
Education in the federal government, 
and the delegation refused to approve 
the suggestion that a special assistant 
for education should be placed on the 
| staff of the H.E.W. Secretary or any 
other alternative to an independent agen- 
| cy. This stalemate continues. 
| During these conferences we were 
| greatly impressed by Dr. Flemming, but 
we also had a feeling that he favored 
certain theories of educational organiza- 
| tion associated with political scientists, 
rather than those favored by most school- 
men, 

Perhaps it is inevitable that anyone 
following Marion B. Folsom would have 
| doubts expressed about him by the school- 
| men who have worked so closely with 
| the present Secretary. They hope that 
| the close relationships will continue, with 
| the U. S. Office of Education operating 
in administrative ways acceptable to 
| educators both in schools and colleges 
| and within the H.E.W. Department. They 
| 





| 
| 


| anticipate that consultations will con- 
| tinue to be held on major educational 
| issues before federal decisions are made. 
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FREE! 
SCIENCE 
TEACHING 
AIDS 


From 

CENCO, for 

secondary teachers... pamphlets listing apparatus and 
supplies needed for demonstrations and experiments in 
science courses. 


@ Pamphiet GS6 General Science 
@ Pamphlet B8R2 Biology 
@ Pamphlet HSC-7 Chemistry 
@ Pamphiet P-12 (54 pgs.) Physics 
@ Pamphlet DMW Physics Workbook Experiments 
@ Pamphlet DMB Demonstration of Physical Laws 


Write today listing pamphlets desired. 


CENCO the most complete line of scientific in- 
struments and laboratory supplies in the world. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 

1716 Nye Ba Road ° Gitenge 13, gig 
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617 Chair 
Desk 
Available in 
17”, 15” and 
13” seat 
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A complete line of 


classroom _ seating. 


WILLIAMS & BROWER, INC 
SILER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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MODEL S224 
LOW-COST SCHOOL 


2-Way Communication and Program Facilities 


* For up to 48 rooms * “All-Call” feature 
*& Volume level indicator * Remote mike operation 
* Matching radio and phonograph available 


This compact, precision-built system providing 
low-cost 2-way communication facilities is ideal 
for efficient supervision of all school activities. 
Announcements, speeches and voice messages 
can be made by microphone to any or all rooms 
(up to a total of 48); speech origination from any 
room to the central cabinet is available. Includes 
‘“All-Call” feature for simple instantaneous 
operation. Has input connections for remote 
microphone, radio, phonograph and tape re- 
corder, Housed in compact, attractive all-steel 
blue-gray cabinet suitable for desk or table. 
When combined with the S404 matching radio- 
phonograph below, a complete centralized school 
sound system is achieved ataremarkably lowcost, 
within the means of even the smallest school. 


MATCHING MODEL $404 

RADIO AND PHONOGRAPH 

Combines perfectly with 

the S224 system. Provides 

complete facilities for the 

distribution and control of 

radio and phonograph pro- 

grams. Includes precision-built FM-AM radio tuner 

and os quality 3-speed record player. The matching 
and S224 units may be stacked compactly to 

conserve desk space. Together, they form a complete 

and versatile sound system offering either communi- 

cation or program facilities at the lowest cost. 








Other RAULAND School Sound Systems are available 
with capacity up to 160 classrooms. RAULAND Public 
Address equipment is also available for auditorium 
and athletic field sound coverage. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


Rauland-Borg Corporation 

3535 Addison St., Dept.N, Chicago 18, lil. 
(] Send full details on all RAULAND School Sound Systems. 
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CLASSROOM AIR CONDITIONING more and more 
is becoming an important factor in school design. 
Architects everywhere are recognizing the trend in 
their structural considerations for school buildings. 

Educators, too, are thinking —talking—stressing 
air conditioning. They have found that classroom 
temperature, air movement and humidity have a 
direct bearing on learning and development. They 
realize that it is just as important that a child be 
comfortable in hot weather as in wintertime. 

For these reasons, many schools are already air 
conditioned, or are planning for it in the future. 
Throughout the country, the need for air condi- 
tioning is being reflected again and again in basic 
school design. The building plan shown on these 
pages is an outstanding example. 





Because of air condi- 
tioned design, this school 
building (including park- 
ing facilities) consumes 
only 1.2 acres, instead 
of the customary urban 
Florida total of 3.1. 





Number four of a series... 


Entrance to public waiting room from parking area 
(left), and (right) exterior stairway to second floor. 
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A Florida firm designs 
school that saves money 
because it’s 
AIR CONDITIONED 


The design of a 20-classroom, 2-story urban Florida 
elementary school by Connell, Pierce, Garland and 
Friedman, Miami, Florida, factually proves that, in 
many instances, air conditioned schools can actually 
save money on capital investment and, at the same 
time, completely offset the increased operating cost 
of the air conditioning system. 


HOW CAPITAL INVESTMENT IS SAVED — This 
school was designed for a densely-populated area of 
Florida. To take full advantage of natural cross-ven- 
tilation and avoid noise distractions, conventional 
schools have had to be spread out and sprawling. 
This required large plots. Since school boards have 
paid as much as 50 to 60 thousand dollars per acre 
for school property, total acreage is an extremely im- 
portant cost factor. 

Because of air conditioned design, this building 
consumes only 1.2 acres instead of the customary 
urban Florida total of 3.1 acres. Thus, 1.9 fewer acres 
are needed. The resulting capital savings are in direct 
proportion to the cost of land. 


al 
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HOW OPERATING COST IS OFFSET — Normally, 
a school of this size requires four custodians. In this 
air conditioned design, dust conditions are alleviated 
to the extent that only three custodians could ade- 
quately handle the work. The resulting salary savings 
would bring the operating cost of the air conditioning 
system down to $5 to $10 per day. 

Many state school laws (including Florida’s) pro- 
vide that incremental teachers’ salaries be paid from 
State to County School Systems on the basis of aver- 
age daily attendance, rather than enrollment. County 
taxes must make up the difference when there are 
mass absences. There is evidence to prove that attend- 
ance at an air conditioned school is from three to eight 
percent greater than at a non-air conditioned school. 


Thus, increased attendance would further reduce the 
cost of operating the air conditioning system. 
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Savings made possible by (1) elimination of typical heating _ | 


system (2) elimination of cross-ventilation breeze sashes (3) 
reduction in size of main windows (4) elimination of top 
windows (5) use of plate glass plus only two operating 
windows (6) use of 9’-6" _— and (7) use of only one 
door por chasec@Olli rs. 5 oso ie ls waka nee 6 be $41,400 


Cost of combined air saniiibening and heating system, using - 


Herman Nelson air conditioning unit ventilators... .$75,000 
Cost of air conditioning over and above saving. . . $33,600 
Assuming cost of land to be $25,000 per acre, using 1.9 


fewer acres would save... ... re 8S $47,500 
Actual capital savings directly attributable to air conditioned 
Geelga sss cs Odea es tee «oes eran ual $13,900 


Approximate operating cost per day of air conditioning 
equipment, allowing for days when only fans would be 


in operation . ; : $30 per day 
Elimination of one custodian at a salary of approximately 
$3,000 per year, will reduce this to $5 to $10 per day 


The percentage increase in average daily attendance would 
more than offset this operational cost. 
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UNIT VENTILATOR 


with optional air conditioning 











already selected by more than )D< schools 
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JUST HOW MUCH DOES PROVISION FOR FUTURE CLASS- 
ROOM AIR CONDITIONING COST? The answer is: probably 
far less than you think—when you install HerNel-Cool II air 
conditioning unit ventilators. Actually, it costs only fifteen to 
twenty cents per square foot more than the cost of basic heat- 
ing and ventilating equipment in average new construction— 
or between one and two percent of total building cost. Com- 
plete, immediate air conditioning is approximately fifty to fifty- 
five cents more. 


By using Herman Nelson unit ventilators, schools have held 
heating and ventilating costs—including provision for future 
air-conditioning—to a total of less than $1.35 per square foot. 
Other schools have heating, ventilating and immediate air con- 
ditioning—for a total per square foot cost of less than $1.70! 
(And, in many cases traditional design concepts were used.) 
These are current costs, too! HerNel-Cool II unit ventilators 
have been available for little more than a year. 


Look at the costs shown below. They are particularly inter- 
esting when you realize that they are truly representative— 
for Herman Nelson equipped schools in all parts of the coun- 


CHOOLS ON WHICH BIDS WERE SEVEN SCHOOLS ON WHICH BIDS FIVE SCHOOLS ON WHICH BIDS 

TAKEN ON HERMAN NELSON UNITS FOR WERE TAKEN ON HERMAN NELSON UNITS FOR = TAKEN ON HERMAN NELSON UNITS FOR 

HEATING AND VENTILATION ONLY HEATING AND VENTILATION PLUS FUTURE HEATING AND VENTILATION PLUS COMPLETE 
AIR CONDITIONING AIR CONDITIONING 








Heating & 
Total Total Cost Ventilating Per Cent of Heating & Heating 
Cost Per Sq. Ft. Cost Per Sq. Ft. Total Cost Total Total Cost Ventilating Per Cont of Ventilating & 
$ 659,000 $1 5. 33 $1. 15 Cost Per Sq. Ft. Cost Per Sq. Ft. Total Cost Total Total Cost Air Conditioning Per Cent of 
9.05 Wt 666,000 $15.49 ‘ Cost Per Sq. Ft. Cost Per Sq. Ft. Total Cost 
11.21 1.48 423,511 9.21 ‘ i 690,000 $16.04 $1.88 
00 1.98 356,800 4 1.95 
é 2,813,000 
2,745,381 : ‘ uU i 
1,311,000 y . x v 1 094. 387 11.55 


500,000 
Average $1,259,385 
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118,147 z 
Average $ 426,564 $11.05 $1. 
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Avg. add. cost provisions for future air conditioning. .0.19 





try. Locations range from California to New York, from Wis- 
consin to Georgia. 

Complete cost studies—for schools employing immediate air 
conditioning as well as for those which are planning for its 
installation later—are available upon request. 


Get all the facts now. Classroom air conditioning—immedi- 
ate or eventual—is being included in more and more school 
planning. You'll want to consider it in yours. Write today to 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, American Air Filter 
Company, Inc., 215 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 
In Canada: American Air Filter of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 9, 
Ouebec. 
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Hot water or steam Amervent UniVent gas-fired 
unit ventilators unit ventilators unit ventilators unit ventilators 











NEWS IN REVIEW 





Harold B. Gores Will Head 
Educational Facilities Lab 

New Yor«k.— 
Harold B. Gores, 
superintendent at 
Newton, Mass., has 
been named _ the 
first president of the 
newly created Edu- 
cational Facilities 
Laboratories, Inc., 
477 Madison Ave., 
Alvin C. Eurich, chairman of the board 
Mr. 
Gores will assume full-time direction of 





Harold B. Gores 


of directors, recently announced. 


the laboratories on September 1. 

The Ford Foundation established the 
laboratories recently with a $4.5 million 
appropriation as an independent, non- 
profit organization concerned with re- 
search and experimentation to improve 
school and college facilities. It will serve 
as an information clearinghouse, making 
its findings available to school and col- 
lege administrators, architects and citi- 
zen groups. Selected projects will receive 
grants for experimentation and research, 
but the participating agencies will con- 
tribute building and operational costs. 
Advisory groups will be appointed. 





INDEX TO THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


The index to the first six issues of this 
year’s magazine (January through June 
1958, Vol. 61) has been printed separately. 
Send a note or postcard for your compli- 
mentary copy. Printed copies of the index 
for Vol. 60 (July through December 1957) 
still are available. Those persons who 
have previously written for the index to 
Volume 60 (July through December 1957) 
will be sent the latest index without fur- 
ther correspondence. 











The board of directors consists of 11 
members, in addition to Mr. Eurich, who 
is vice president and director of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, and 
Mr. Gores. Only three are educators: 
Benjamin C, Willis, superintendent of Chi- 
cago public schools, and two university 
presidents—James L. Morrill, University 
of Minnesota, and Frederick L. Hovde, 
Purdue University. The other directors are 
a board chairman of an insurance com- 
pany; a lawyer; an industrial designer, 
and presidents of a broadcasting system, 
an aircraft and electronics corporation, 
a real estate corporation, and a business 
machine corporation. 


Strengthening Family Life Cited as Chief Concern 
of Community at Convention of P.T.A. Members 


Omana, Nes.—The importance of the 
home in promoting the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth was emphasized to 3500 
delegates representing 11 million P.T.A. 
members from the U.S., Hawaii, Alaska, 
and American military bases in Europe 
at the 62d annual convention here of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers May 18 to 21. 

Mrs. James C. Parker of Grand Rapids 
Mich., who succeeded Mrs. Rollin Brown 
of Los Angeles as president of the na- 
tion’s 44,000 P.T.A.’s, drew attention to 
the goals outlined by the national organi- 
zation for the coming year. 

These goals are: to strengthen the 
home as “the basic unit in the structure 
of our society” and to help parents in 
their relations with their children; to 
improve standards of employment for 
teachers and to raise their professional 
status and competence, and to take the 
lead in establishing school library facili- 
ties where local school boards “cannot 
possibly provide” adequate libraries. 

An 11 point statement of principles 
spelled out the P.T.A. stand on: educa- 
tional opportunity, international under- 
standing, civic responsibility, human val- 
ues, spiritual faith, good homes, sound 
health, safety, vocational competence, 
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conservation of natural and 
constructive leisure. 

The conference theme centered on the 
family and the community: how each 
shapes the other, and how the P.T.A. 
serves both. Symposiums were on the 
changing social scene in America and 
the government’s réle in meeting the 
needs arising from the changing scene. 
Special meetings also discussed the 
changing urban and rural scene. 

Addressing the delegation, A.A.S.A. 
President C. C. Trillingham said: “The 
battle for quality education will not be 
won in Washington or in our state capi- 
tols, but in local neighborhood schools 
throughout the land where dedicated 
teachers and understanding parents work 
together for the full development of all 
children and youth, and where school 
board members and administrators com- 
bine their efforts to provide the neces- 
sary facilities and conditions for good 
teaching and learning.” 

In addition to Mrs. James Parker, the 
following national officers were also in- 
stalled: first vice president, Mrs. Clifford 
N. Jenkins, Long Island, N.Y.; secretary, 
Mrs. A. Kenneth Spencer, San Gabriel, 
Calif., and treasurer, Galen Saylor, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 


resources, 





Overcrowded Classes Mar 
City School Picture This Year 


Wasuincton, D.C.—The trend in ur- 
ban grade schools continues to be over- 
crowded classes. Fifty-five per cent of 
city grade school children attended 
classes with more than 30 pupils this 
year, the N.E.A. reported in a new study. 

Ray C. Maul, assistant director, N.E.A. 
Research Division, in his study titled 
“Class Size in the Elementary Schools of 
Urban School Districts, 1957-58,” shows 
that no progress in reducing class size 
has been made since a similar study in 
1955-56. Highlights of the study are: 

The average grade school class size is 
30.1 in all urban school districts com- 
bined, which means half the students are 
in classes larger than 30. 

Almost 300,000 students in city grade 
schools were on half-day schedules this 
year, as compared to just under 250,000 
in 1955-56. 

More than 31,000 new classrooms and 
teachers would be required right now to 
level off the larger than 30 student classes 
to that size. “Those thousands of extra 
classrooms needed to cut down class size 
will not be coming unless we have a 
strong school construction drive,” said 
Mr. Maul. 

Increase in class size instead of reduc- 
tion is the prevailing pattern in all areas. 
The larger the city, the greater the odds 
that the class is an overcrowded one. 


St. Paul Superintendent Joins 
TNS Editorial Advisory Board 

A city superin- 
tendent who has 
been receiving na- 
tional acclaim for 
his brand of school 
administration, 
Forrest E. Conner, 
has accepted ap- 
pointment for a 
two-year term as a 
member of the editorial advisory board 
of The Nation’s SCHOOLS. 

Dr. Conner succeeded Selmer Berg as 
superintendent of the St. Paul schools 
in 1949. Opportunities to introduce some 
of the better practices of school admin- 
istration were afforded him when the 
city changed from the old city commis- 
sion form of school direction to the 
school board plan. 

The press has described Forrest as a 
man “who wears a Ph.D. gracefully.” 
And well he can, for Dr. Conner is a 
former football, track and baseball star 
at the University of South Dakota, 
weighing 203 pounds and standing 6 
feet 3 inches. (Cont. on p. 70) 


Forrest E. Conner 
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>» in a class by itself... 


Burroughs Itemizing Cash Register 


automatically codes and details 
food sales on locked-in audit tape 


The Burroughs Itemizing Cash Reg- 
ister puts in your hands every feature 
you need to run the cash side of your 
cafeteria operation in apple-pie order. 


It produces a detailed, descriptive 
transaction receipt, automatically 
repeats it on the locked-in audit tape. 
With no extra effort or time expendi- 
ture, you get an itemized, coded 
breakdown of every cent collected 
for subsidized student lunches, snack- 
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bar sales, adult lunches—everything 
you need for your government reports. 


And the Burroughs Itemizing Cash 
Register helps you keep those lunch 
lines moving, too. The popular short- 
cut keyboard permits faster, accurate 
check-out accounting. When the 
cashier takes a total, the cash drawer 
pops open and the receipt automati- 
cally spaces for easy removal. Turn a 
key and you automatically have an 


eR prneere = 
? 


adding machine for miscellaneous 
figuring. Choice of hand-operated or 
electric-powered models. 


Want to see a convincing demonstra- 
tion of its value to you? Call 
our nearest branch 

office or write 

Burroughs Corpo- DB 
ration, Detroit 32, —=——™ 
Michigan. » 
“Burroughs” — Reg. TM. 
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Helping Johnny read better 





ii JOHNNY'S AT WORK in the classroom, he cer- 
tainly needs the best possible lighting. That’s why large 
areas of glass are important in up-to-date school buildings 
to bring in natural daylight to supplement the artificial light. 

The handsome glass areas in the new addition to Our 
Lady of the Lake School, Seattle, Washington, consist of 
clear pancs of PENNVERNON heavy sheet glass and beautiful 
panels of heat-strengthened Romany Blue SpANDRELITE. 


The transparent PENNVERNON not only lets in the sunlight, 
but it opens up a superb view of the outside to keep the 
students from feeling “restricted.” Colored SpANDRELITE 
adds to the building’s striking appearance and, with 
the PENNVERNON, provides a curtain wall that’s weather- 
resistant and easy to clean. 

Pittsburgh Glass Products are the decorative—and prac- 
tical—way to create a pleasant environment in the school. 


Design your schools better with PITTSBURGH 
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Architect: Roger Gotteland, A. I. A. and Associates, 
Seattle, Washington 


CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT 


for information about the use of these famous 
Pittsburgh Glasses in school construction: 


green tint, heat-absorbing and glare- 
reducing plate glass 


Solargray™-™ neutral tint, heat-absorbing and 
gilare-reducing plate glass 


Herculite®. ... .shock-resisting tempered plate glass 
Twindow® the world’s finest insulating window 
Polished Plate Glass... .for clear, undistorted vision 
Pennvernon® window glass at its best 


Spandrelite® ..glass in color 


GLASS me 25 3 (pl 
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SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITEeo 








New Board Member 


(Continued From Page 66) 


The nation’s respect for Dr. Conner’s 
achievements is expressed by the fact 
that the members of the A.A.S.A. re- 
cently elected him as their vice president. 

His physical endowments still serve 
him effectively as, for example, the time 
that he was protesting purchase of a 
certain type of school desk. Offering to 
test the model, he began to seat himself 
in that desk and unexpectedly proved 
his point when the desk broke and 
dropped him to the floor. 

After serving as superintendent and 
at Belle S.D., for 10 


coach Fourche, 


years (1925-35), he took time to work 
on his Ph.D. at the University of Iowa. 
From there he went to Hibbing, Minn., 
where for seven years (1937-44) he 
served as director of secondary educa- 
tion. Then followed five years as super- 
intendent at Kenosha, Wis. 

Dr. Conner is a member of many 
civic boards and professional groups. He 
is past president of Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 


Protestant Groups Advocate 
Religion in Public Schools 


Cuicaco.—The Church Federation of 
Greater Chicago recently declared, in a 


EDWARDS CLOCK AND 
PROGRAM SYSTEMS 


—because 
they are uniquely simple, 
quality constructed 


—are unrivalled for accurate, 
trouble-free performance. 





Famous Telechron® motor eliminates coasting and 
scattering. No master clock needed. 


@ Instant reset action after power failure. 


@ Schedule on program instrument easily changed by 
school personnel, without a service call. 


Write for complete new fact file on school signaling, 


including intercom and fire alarm systems too. Edwards 
Company, Inc., Norwalk, Connecticut. (In Canada: 
Edwards of Canada, Ltd, Owen Sound, Ontario) 


WARDS 


Specialists in signaling since 1872 


DESIGN 
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DEVELOPMENT »* 


MANUFACTURE 


provisional policy statement, that re- 
ligious values can and should be taught 
by the public schools in a nonsectarian 
manner. 

The 10,000 page document, described 
as “one of the most significant” ever 
produced by the federation, required 
three years of preparation. It was pre- 
pared by the Commission on Religion 
and Education with Edward H. Stullken, 
principal of the Montefiore Social Adjust- 
ment School, as chairman. 

The document will be classed as “pro- 
visional” until reviewed by the 27 Protes- 
tant denominational bodies in the feder- 
ation’s membership. 

The document declares that “although 
most Protestant churches are committed 
to the principle of public education as an 
essential in democracy, there is develop- 
ing a concern about the fact that public 
education has become increasingly secu- 
larized in content as well as being secular 
in control. 

“When religion has no place in educa- 
tional practice the young may get the 
impression that religion has no place in 
life,” the federation said. 

It asks that students be taught the 
“recognition of God as the basic source 
of true moral and spiritual values.” Pub- 
lic schools should create understanding 
and respect for religious convictions and 
customs of people, the document states. 
Public schools should provide, in the field 
of ethics and personality development, 
courses which deal with moral and spirit- 
ual values and their functions, it proposes. 


Says Integration of Negro 
Teachers Cost 300 Jobs 

Datxas, Tex.—“The integration of Ne- 
gro students has not posed a difficult 
problem, but the integration of Negro 
teachers is proving more difficult,” a so- 
cial scientist told the annual convention 
of the Southwestern Social Science As- 
sociation here. 

Virgil F. Dougherty of Oklahoma City 
University said that the integration of 
Oklahoma schools has cost 300 Negro 
teachers their jobs. 

“Before integration there were 1537 
Negro teachers in Oklahoma,” Dr. Dough- 
erty, who has carried out a research on 
integration, explained, “whereas there are 
approximately 1200 left.” 


Wayne State University 
Considers Trimester Plan 

Derrorr.—A “‘trimester” calendar of 
three equal 15 week terms has been rec- 
ommended to the university council of 
Wayne State University here. 

A special committee proposed the plan 
so that the university might operate “at 
full capacity by utilizing more fully the 
faculty and the space.” Also, under the 
trimester system, as little as 32 months 
would be required for a degree instead of 
48 months, the committee declared. 
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now SIMONIZ HEAVY-DUTY FLOOR WAX 


SIMONIZ 


HEAVY DUTY 


SLIP RESISTANT 
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shines like glass...wears like iron 


Here is the heavy-duty wax you need for 
your heaviest traffic—an extremely tough, 
durable product formulated to withstand 
day-after-day pounding on your busiest 
floors. 

Simoniz Heavy-Duty Floor Wax is the 
answer to high maintenance costs where 
traffic is a severe problem. Long-lasting, 


Available in 1-, 5-, 30-, and 55-gallon sizes 


SIMONIZ 


FOR LONG WEAR—LESS CARE 





hard to wear off, it saves maintenance 
costs on any type floor. Dries quickly to 
a beautiful gloss, yet buffs excellently if a 
very high sheen is desired. Strips clean 
and easy without extra scrubbing. 

Find out about Simoniz Heavy-Duty 
Floor Wax now. Write for details. 


Simoniz Company (Commercial Products Division-NS-7) 
2100 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


( Without obligation, please send details on new 
Simoniz Heavy-Duty Floor Wax. 
(CD Please send name of nearest Simoniz Distributor. 





Name Title. 





Firm Name 
Street Address 
City 














Educator Team Returns From 
Exchange Visit With Russia 


Wasuincton, D.C.—Reciprocal visits 
between American and Russian educators 
and an exchange of the two countries’ 
educational materials are under way. 

The first government sponsored study 
team of 10 U.S, educators, headed by 
U.S. Commissioner of Education Law- 
rence G. Derthick, returned June 10 after 
a month-long educational survey inside 
the Soviet Union. A group of Soviet ed- 
ucators will make a similar study of 
schools and colleges in the United States 
at a later date. 


The team included: Herold C. Hunt, 
Eliot professor of education, Harvard 
University, and former Undersecretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare; Harry C. 
Kelly, assistant director for scientific per- 
sonnel and education, National Science 
Foundation; A. John Holden Jr., state 
commissioner of education, Vermont; 
Henry Chauncey, president, Educational 
Testing Service; George Z. F. Bereday, 
associate professor of education, Colum- 
bia University, and four members of the 
Office of Education staff: John R. Lud- 
ington, chief, secondary schools section; 
Lane C. Ash, assistant director, division 
of vocational education; John B. White- 





HAWS Series 2500 
for versatile 
school applications. 


ONE-PIECE INTEGRAL UNIT 


deck-top, receptor and fountain 
in lightweight, tough fiberglass. 
Color, too, at no extra cost. 
Look-no rims, no cracks, no 
joints. It’s all One Piece for 
ultimate ease of maintenance 


and sanitation. 


Get the full story: write for detail 


sheets for Series 2500. A drinking 
fountain separate from main receptor 
is provided on Series 2700 


“two receptor” units, to meet code 


requirements of certain localities. 


1443 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 





law, chief, teacher education section, and 
Helen K. Mackintosh, chief, elementary 
schools section. 

Plans for the visit were made by 
Oliver J. Caldwell, assistant commissioner 
for international education, Office of Edu- 
cation. Dr. Caldwell made a two-week 
tour of the U.S.S.R. in April. 

The survey has been made possible by 
the agreement of Jan. 27, 1958, between 
the U.S. and U.S.S.R. governments on 
exchange of missions in cultural, techni- 
cal and educational fields. 


Name Headline Speakers at 
Business Officials’ Convention 


New York.—At the first general session 
of this year’s convention of the Associa- 
tion of School Business Officials of the 
United States and Canada here this fall, 
the address will be delivered by William 
H. Alexander, pastor of the First Christian 
Church of Oklahoma City. Dr. Alexander, 
considered one of the leading speakers 
of the country, will be on the program 
on Monday morning, October 6. The 
A.S.B.O. meetings will be held here Oc- 
tober 5 through 9, at the Hotel Statler. 

On Wednesday morning members will 
hear Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, widow of 
the late president and a former member 
of the U.S. delegation to the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly and chairman of the com- 
mission on human rights. 

Welcoming addresses will be given by 
Gray N. Taylor, president of the New 
York State A.S.B.O. and assistant super- 
intendent for business affairs at Schenec- 
tady since 1954, and by Jacob Green- 
berg, deputy superintendent of schools, 
New York City, since 1953. 


Physics Institute Program 
Started for Schools, Colleges 


New Yorx.—The American Institute of 
Physics is starting a program to improve 
the quality of physics taught in high 
schools and colleges, according to Elmer 
Hutchisson, director of the Institute. 

Objectives of the plan are: to make 
a basic physics course a requirement for 
every high school student, to encourage 
qualified young people to make careers 
of physics, to evaluate the feasibility of 
teaching physics by television and color 
motion pictures, and to strengthen physics 
instruction in colleges and high schools 
for nonscience majors. 


Report 11,000 Violations 
of Child Labor Law 


Wasuincton, D.C.—More than 11,000 
violations of the Federal Child Labor 
Law last year, including cases of four 
year olds working on farms, were reported 
by Department of Labor investigators. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
included statistics in a report to Congress 
on enforcement of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 
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Now in Stainless Steel! 


An achievement in stainless steel that will assure effective service and 
lasting beauty for your school exits. 

Type 66—also available in bronze—is a completely new series in 
rim, mortise lock and vertical rod models, and features a smart new 
line of matching outside trims. 

For the finest expression of ‘‘the safe way out!”’, ask your architect 
or hardware consultant for full details on the Von Duprin 66. Or write 
direct for your copy of Bulletin 581. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. e@ VON DUPRIN DIVISION 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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IN GYMNASIUMS—Glass block's prismatic action directs and diffuses daylight to eliminate glare 
from player's vision; provide structural strength against impact; reduce noise transmission. 


PC GLASS BLOCKS 








IN CLASSROOMS—Glass blocks ‘‘discipline’’ daylight to previde maximum learn- 
ing environment. High insulation value helps reduce heating and cooling costs. 


IN STAIRWELLS—Glass blocks diffuse daylight yet keep 
stairs well lighted. Insulation value, and air-tight con- 
struction helps eliminate drafts and heat build-up. 
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IN CORRIDORS—Glass blocks ‘“‘borrow’’ day- 


IN SWIMMING POOLS—Glass blocks control glare, provide insulation value that reduces 
light for corridors. This cuts lighting costs, too. 


surface condensation, maintain privacy, safeguard against the deterioration of chiorine. 


bring important plus benefits to 
a variety of your daylighting needs 


Glass Blocks are winning favor in a host of 
school applications. The good reasons why are 
found in the product’s unique combination of 
benefits. Repeat—unique combination of benefits. 
For example: 

Controlled daylighting p/us good insulation 
Controlled daylighting plus privacy 
Controlled daylighting p/us impact strength 
Controlled daylighting p/us noise reduction 
Controlled daylighting p/us draft elimination 


Notice in the photographs how some school 
planners are matching these benefits to their 
local school applications. 


And then there’s low maintenance. This 
glass block feature brings built-in economy to 
all these applications. Glass Blocks are mortared 
into panels . . . nothing to rust, rot or paint. 
Breakage is rare. And a once-or-twice a year 
cleaning is normally adequate. 

It all adds up to the good reasons why, 
today, glass blocks are used more often, in 
more places, in more schools. Complete product 
details of interest to planners of new schools 
and modernization projects are in our Catalog, 
GB-108. Write for your copy. Dept. AK-78, 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In 
Canada: 57 Bloor Street West, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 


PC GLASS BLOCKS— hollow, sealed glass building units that control 
daylight, provide high insulation value, reduce maintenance expense. 


Also manufacturers of FOAMGLAS® insulation 
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Two-Year Gains in Teacher 
Salaries Close to 10 per Cent 


WasHINGTON, D.C.—City school teach- 
ers received an average pay raise of 
about 10 per cent—or $480—in the two 
years ending June 1957, the U.S. Labor 
Department recently reported. This was 
about par with pay increases of factory 
workers but 
were given to office employes of the 


lower than the raises that 


nation’s railroads. 

~ The biggest increases had gone to 
teachers in cities of a half million popu- 
lation or more. The average increase in 
these cities was $800 over the two-year 
period. 





Finestof all master-keyed 
padlocks. Cast aluminum 
case, extra heavy steel 
shackle. Self-locking. 
Rotating dial. 


The DUDLEY Master K 
 Can'tbe duplicated nse 


on ordinary 








Highest average salary paid public 
school teachers was in New York, where 
the average was $6555. Averages for 
other cities, employing three-fourths of 
all urban teachers, ranged from $4200 to 
$6200. 


American Teacher 
Stereotype False, N.E.A. 
LincoLn, Nes.—The American teacher 
just doesn’t fit the stereotype, states the 
N.E.A. research division in its report, 
“Status of the American Teacher.” 
Most teachers are married—88 per cent 
of the men and 66 per cent of the 
women. Most are parents. There are 


ockers protected with Dudley Com- 
bination Master-Keyed Locks are 
really safe. 


Board Members Agree... 


from Maine to California that for long 
range satisfaction with locker locks, 
Dudley’s give them everything. Some ac- 
cept no other locks and specify Dudley 
Combination Locker Locks throughout 
their school districts. Whether you buy 
built-in combination locks or combination 
padlocks you'll find that three generations 
of pupils, and administrative officials for 
37 years have found Dudleys ideal locker 
protection. 


Ask your Dudley representative. He’s 
there to help you—without obliga- 
tion, of course. 


DUDLEY 


LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. 710, Crystal Lake, Illinois 













more men teachers than women in the 
24 to 34 age group. The male teacher's 
median age is 36. 

Eighty per cent of teachers today plan 
to continue in the field until retirement. 

Three out of four teachers hold bache- 
lor’s degrees and one teacher in four 
has a master’s degree. 

Average salary of teachers reporting 
in the N.E.A. study was $4055. Women 
averaged $3932 and men $4378. 


New Program Accelerates 
Qualified Elementary Pupils 

University Crry, Mo.—The University 
City Board of Education recently adopted 
a program of acceleration for qualified 
elementary school pupils, effective in Sep- 
tember. Under the new policy, qualified 
pupils will be able to complete their 
kindergarten through sixth grade work 
in six years instead of the usual seven. 

University City school administrators 
and teachers are preparing standards and 
methods of selecting children for the 
program, Although capable children may 
be advanced, no school work will be 
“skipped,” according to Supt. Robert S. 
Gilchrist. 

“The advancement will come,” he said, 
“only after the child has demonstrated 
the necessary achievement and physical, 
emotional, social and intellectual devel- 
opment to us.” 

University City children are admitted 
to public school kindergarten only if they 
reach their fifth birthday by September 
15. 


Dearborn Subsidizes Teacher 
Hospitalization Insurance 


DEarBORN, Micu.—The board of edu- 
cation here has voted to subsidize up to 
$5 per month the hospitalization-surgical 
and medical insurance premiums of all 
employes insured with companies on the 
payroll deduction plan. 

Persons now insured on a_ payroll 
deduction basis will be automatically 
covered by the monthly subsidy. Persons 
who are making direct payments te in- 
surance companies or group insurance 
plans were to be reimbursed in June on 
presentation of a receipt for their pay- 
ments to the payroll department. Em- 
ployes must have been employed at least 
one school year to be eligible for the 


subsidy. 


A.V.A. Convention Plans 
Have Been Completed 


BurraLo, N.Y.—Various special com- 
mittees of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation have plans formulated for the 52d 
annual vocational meeting scheduled here 
on August 11 to 15. 

Features of the conference include 
general sessions, special group meetings, 
divisional meetings, buffet dinner and a 
trip to Niagara Falls, business meeting, 
and exhibits of the different divisions. 
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Easy to Close 


Synchronized control plus torsion bar action gives 


quick, easy, one-person operation . . 


position. 


Comfortably 
seats 
16 adults 


Du-Honey 312 


PORTABLE — FOLDING 


TABLE=BENCH 


COMBINATION UNIT 


Simplified one-person operation helps you make those multi-purpose 
room changes... faster... and with reduced labor costs 


COMPLETELY PORTABLE—Folds compactly! Rolls smoothly! 
EASY TO USE—Smooth action torsion bars do all the work! 


USE IT EVERYWHERE—Cofeterias, gymnasiums, classrooms, confer- 
ences, study halls 


NOW-—one person can make the change from gymnasium to cafeteria... in a 
matter of minutes . .. with the new “easy-to-set-up” Midwest Table-Bench Com- 
bination Unit. Standing in one position . . . a custodian or even a student . . . can 
easily and quickly open or close the entire unit in one effortless motion. Synchro- 
nized control of both the table tops and the benches, automatically opens and closes 
the entire unit. No needless wasted motions or extra steps. The Midwest Table- 
Bench Unit is fast . . . efficient . . . and designed to save you time and reduce your 


labor costs. 
: For complete descriptive literature on this new i, 
Table-Bench Combination Unit, see your local Midwest 
dealer . . . or write direct to 
Portable Folding 


Portable Folding 
Table Unit Table Tennis Unit 


Me FOLDING PRODUCTS coir 
Cdlwest”  Rosetiie, LINOIs 
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EASY TO MOVE... 
.. EASY TO STORE 


Folds compactly to go thru any 
door. Plastic tops fold in and 
are protected during storage. 
Benches fold in . . . never touch- 
ing table tops at any time. 


EXCLUSIVE ‘‘KEY-LOCK”’ 
SAFETY CONTROL FEATURE 


Complete ease of mind for the 
lunchroom supervisor. Safety 
lock with master key prevents 
closing while table is in use by 
students. 








Best Buy in 
FLAGS 


for SCHOOLS 


BULLDOG—=most famous name in cotton 
bunting flags — U.S., State and School 
flags for outdoors. Rugged, reinforced 
with nylon thread. 

STATE FLAGS—of complicated design 
now available in new Detco Process. 
Accurate and authentic in design and color. 
Very economical. 

GLORY-GLOSS — U.S., School and 
State Flags for indoors and parades. 
Beautiful, lustrous and economical. 

e 


Ask about Dettra’s movie “Our 
U.S. Flag’’—The Freedom Foundation 
Award winning 16 mm color sound film... 
the ideal way to tell the story of our Flag. 


For complete information call your local Dettra 
Dealer or write direct to—Dept. N. 


Dettra Flag Co., Inc. 
OAKS, PENNSYLVANIA 
Flagmaker to the Nation for more than 50 years 
(aban te lie oR Je oral cn A iad 


SLIDE TO SAFETY... 


In 63 actual fires, Potter Slide Fire 




















Escapes evacuated everyone in plenty 


of time, without confusion or injury. 


Bb Si yiy, / 


Adaptable to all types of occupancy 


Ss 


and for installation on the interior as 


well as the exterior. 


Return the coupon below for informa- 


tion and a representative if desired. 





Tubular Type 


Spiral Type 
Tested and Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


POTTER FIRE ESCAPE COMPANY, CHICAGO 45, ILL. 


[_] Mail copy of new catalog. 
[_] Have fire escape engineer call with no obligation. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Submit estimate and details on ............ escapes. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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COMING EVENTS 





JUNE 

29-July 4. National Education Associa- 
tion, annual convention, Cleveland. 

30. United Business Education Associa- 
tion, N.E.A., annual meeting, in conjunc- 
tion with N.E.A. annual convention, Cleve- 
iand. 

30. Department of Rural Education, 
N.E.A., summer meeting, Cleveland. 


JULY 

6-10. National School Public Relations 
Association, N.E.A., 5th annual public re- 
lations seminar, Detroit. 

6-18. Department of Classroom Teachers, 
N.E.A., 15th annual conference, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 

7. National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, N.E.A., annual meeting, Detroit. 

7-18. Department of Elementary School 
Principals, co-sponsored by University of 
Denver, Denver. 

26-29. National Audio-Visual Convention, 
Chicago. 

28-Aug. 7. World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Profession, 
Rome, Italy. 


AUGUST 

11-15. American Vocational Association, 
52d annual meeting, Buffalo, N.Y. 

18-20. National Council of Mathematics 
Teachers, N.E.A., 18th annual summer meet- 
ing, Greely, Colo. 

24-30. National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration, 12th annual 
conference, Kent, Ohio. 


SEPTEMBER 
22-27. National Council for Schoolhouse 
Construction, annual meeting, Seattle. 


OCTOBER 

5-9. Association of School Business Of- 
ficilals of the United States and Canada, 
44th annual convention, New York. 

10, 11. Department of Rural Education, 
N.E.A., Minneapolis. 

12-15. County Superintendents, Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, N.E.A., Minne- 
apolis. 

20-24. 46th National Safety Congress and 
Exposition, Chicago. 


21-24. American Dietetic Association, an-' 


nual meeting, Philadelphia. 


NOVEMBER 
9-15. American Education Week. Theme 
—‘Report Card U.S.A.” 
16-20. National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults. Dallas, Tex. 


JANUARY 
26-28. National School Boards Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, San Francisco. 


FEBRUARY 

7-11. National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, N.E.A., 43d annual con- 
vention, Philadelphia. 

14-18. American Association of School 
Administrators, Atlantic City, N.J. 

16-18. American Educational Research 
Association, annual convention, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 


MARCH 
1-4. National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, 14th annual meeting, Chicago. 
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eres the inside story 


—why Krueger chairs 
give Better Service 
and Longer Life 


fi 4 


The locks 
that click! 


Investigate these 

locks before you buy. 
Gougler locks are 

of superior quality, 
with die cast cases and 
parts impervious to 
moisture. Popular 

with all. Easy 

to use. 


@ Deep, form-fitting 

correct posture backrest 

for full back support 

Roll-beaded bottom adds 

support — eliminates 

No need to read dangerous sharp edge 
—Count the click Frame is neavy 18-gauge 
” electrically seam welded “i 
tubular steel 


a 


fi 


Here is the i ~ 


‘ ) 
> 

~~ 

¥ S$ 
SS 


ultimate in 
school control 
with maximum 
privacy and pro- 
tection for user. 
Entirely differ- 
ent master 

key. 


\ 
\ can 


j 


for sample of either type and factory prices 


Wr 


C. L. GOUGLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
705-769 Lake St., Dept. 4 Kent, Ohio 
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SYNCHRONOUS PROGRAM CLOCKS 


automatically operate signals 
of any school... ideal for new 
or existing systems 


low cost 
oe. Casy 
to install 


ONE .& TWO CIRCUIT 


Complete automatic opera- 
tion of 1 or 2 circuits on 
pre-arranged schedules. 12 
or 24 hour models with 2 
to 25 second signals. Regu- 
lated by automatic calendar 
switch. Perfect synchroniza- 
tion; set by turning clock 
hands. Push buttons for 
special signals do not dis- 
turb automatic operation. 


MULTI-CIRCUIT 


provides complete automa- 
tic operation of 1 to 5 sep- 
arate schedules on 1 to 5 
groups of signals. Signals 
adjust from 2 to 25 sec- 
onds. Calendar switch reg- 
ulates automatic operation. 
Clock and program mechan- 
ism set by turning hands. 
Special signals, by push- 
buttons, do not disturb au- 
tomatic operation. 12 or 24 | Easily installed in new or 
hour models. existing system. 

SEE YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTOR OR WRITE FOR DETAILED INFORMATION 


MONTGOMERY MFG. CO. 





OWENSVILLE, INDIANA 
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@ Double action folding safety 
hinge cannot pinch fingers — 
provides simplest single action 
folding operation available 


@ Strong, solid stee! rods support 
frame folding action — serve as seat 
supports, add frame strength—prevent 

seat from accidental tipping 


@ Built-up vertical 
frame strengthener 
seat spacer on front 
legs provide stronger, 
more rigid bearing 
points for seat pivot 
rod — safeguard 
against frame spreading 
and accidental 
collapsing — increase 
over-all strength 


@ Large, comfortable 
contour seat has front 
edge slope and full 
rounded corners to ease 
sitter’s leg tension. 
L-shaped, securely 
welded steel bridging 
plus roll-beaded bottom 
edge provides added 
Support and strength 


@ Long wearing, 
beige color Super- 
Dylan high com- 
pression molded feet 
provide non-marring 
floor contact 


So OR Saga 


Chair shown is our 
series 100. Others 
in line boast similor 
structural features 
for enduring tong life. 


@ Leg stretchers of heavy 
gauge tubular stee! 
securely welded to frame 


add strength, solid 
rigidity and permanent 
security. No. 101 at 
right shows complete 
shape and style. 


al Kew Catalog shows 


— complete line of 
choirs, tables and trucks. 


CHAIR TRUCKS 
Seven standard sizes hold 
both X-type channel or Y-type 
tubular chairs — upright or 
horizontal. Regular er under 
stage models. Demountable 
ends and exclusive chan 
angle frames permit stacking 
empty trucks one on the other 


All-Purpose tases too: 


Heavy-duty, yet light-weight tables with 
folding legs. Ideal for every purpose, they 
come in choice of two finishes and four 
sizes. Easy to carry; easy to stack and store. 


BGER 


METAL PRODUCTS + GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 
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ABOUT PEOPLE 





CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES 
Clyde Parker, su- 

perintendent since 

1946 at Cedar 

Rapids, Iowa, has 

been named to the 

newly created post 

of assistant super- 

intendent for per- 

sonnel and _ public 

relations of the Clyde Parker 

Oak Park Elementary Schools, Oak Park, 

Ill. His new duties start August 1. 


DAIRY BAR 


et 


A native of Indiana, Dr. Parker started 
his career as a high school principal at 
Drugger, his hometown, then became city 
superintendent at Huntingburg, Ind. He 
also has been superintendent’ at Wash- 
ington, Ind., and Moline, Ill. 

Wallace C. Glenwright, assistant su- 
perintendent, Sandusky, Ohio, to super- 
intendent there, succeeding Carl L. 
Mackey, who is retiring. 

Harry B. Rifle, assistant superintend- 
ent, Fayette County, Uniontown, Pa., to 
superintendent there. 

Samuel J. Steinberger Jr., assistant 
superintendent, Bedford County, Bed- 
ford, Pa., to superintendent there. 


Now — give your pupils 


Automatic milk service 
round the clock 


HE refreshing milk your pupils want 

and need is always available from 
the Norris Automatic Vender. Plug it 
in anywhere and watch it solve milk 
handling problems in your school. 

Any child can operate the Norris 
Vender without error. There is a sep- 
arate coin channel for each of three 
drinks. No selecting buttons, no 


levers, no dials to confuse the chil- 
dren or slow down service. Even the 
change is made automatically. 


The Norris Automatic Vender will 
increase milk consumption by your 
pupils and cut milk handling time 
and costs at your school. Write today 
for new FREE folder, and include the 
name of your dairy, please. 


LN. O'VTlS Automatic Vender 
Write to: Norris Dispensers, Inc., Dept. NS58 


Vending Division, 2720 Lyndale Ave. So., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Canadian Distributor: Thermomatic Merchandisers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 





Lauren Schwisow, former tice prin- 
cipal, Scottsbluff High School, Scotts- 
bluff, Neb., to superintendent there and 
president, Scottsbluff Junior College, suc- 
ceeding Otto G. Ruff, who resumes work 
on his Ph.D. degree at the University 
of Nebraska. 

Lloyd M. Rice Jr. from Ophir, Ore., 
to Port Orford-Langlois schools, Port 
Orford, Ore., succeeding Joseph Kampa. 

Charles H. Connolly of Troy, N.Y., to 
superintendent, Lindenhurst, N.Y., suc- 
ceeding Lawrence C. Lobaugh, who 
retired. 

Eugene M. McKelvey, assistant superin- 
tendent, Westmoreland County, Greens- 
burg, Pa., to superintendent there, suc- 
ceeding James Hughes, who is retiring. 
Mr. McKelvey won the first contested 
balloting for the office in 40 years. 

J. Smith Jacobs, head psychologist, 
San Diego County schools, San Diego, 
Calif., to superintendent, Carlsbad School, 
Oceanside, Calif. 

Dean Hackenberg, high school prin- 
cipal, Ingalls, Kan., to superintendent, 
Kismet, Kan. He succeeds Merald K. 
Carter, who becomes superintendent of 
Long Island, Kan. 

Odes Sapp, principal at a Fowler, 
Kan., elementary school, to superintend- 
ent of schools there, effective August 1. 
He succeeds W. C. Fleming, who is 
resigning. 

Jack Bell, principal and coach, Selden 
High School, Selden, Kan., to superin- 
tendent, Almena, Kan., succeeding J. E. 
Rankin, who is retiring after 33 years in 
the teaching profession at Almena. 

Robert T. Molland from Flasher, N.D., 
to Beulah, N.D. 

Joseph A. Gorab from Totowa Borough, 
Paterson, N.J., to the proposed regional 
high school of Haledon-North Haledon- 
Prospect Park, Paterson, N.J. 

M. Eugene Rodrigues, history teacher 
at the Arroyo Grande (Calif.) Union High 
School District, to district superintendent, 
Oceano, Calif., succeeding Thomas N. 
Farney, who is resigning July 1. 

Chiles T. Pollard, administrative assist- 
ant of the Massapequa school system, 
Massapequa, N.Y., to superintendent, Say- 
ville, N.Y., succeeding Samuel K. Mun- 
son, who is retiring July 1. 

Stephen J. Polinsky, high school prin- 
cipal, Martins Ferry, Ohio, to superin- 
tendent, St. Clairsville-Richland School 
District, St. Clairsville, Ohio, succeeding 
Wilbur I. Gregg, who resigned Decem- 
ber 31 to become assistant superintendent 
at Barberton, Ohio. 

B. H. Corthell, principal, Port Clinton 
High School, Port Clinton, Ohio, to 
superintendent there, effective August 1. 

Robert H. Clark, from Webb, Mo., to 
assistant superintendent, Raytown, Mo. 

Charles E. Davis, professor of educa- 
tion at Shippensburg State Teachers Col- 
lege, Shippensburg, Pa., to superintend- 
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KYS-ITE® 
Color-Craft Trays 


... Gay Colors 
whet the appetite 


KYS-ITE Color-Craft molded 
plastic trays brighten mealtimes 
in restaurants and institutions. 
The beautiful patterns and 
colors are carried over both 
sides of the trays, and the edges 
are smooth and closed. The use 
of a variety of colors has proved 
popular, particularly in cafete- 
rias, or you can order a single 
color to harmonize with the 
décor of your restaurant. 


* Choice of two handsome pat- 
terns, each available in four 
colors. 


* Extra strong, almost inde- 
structible. 

* Stain-resistant, non-corrod- 
ing, easy to clean. 

* Impervious to boiling and to 
mild acids or alkalis. Guar- 
anteed not to warp. 


* Lightweight and quiet in use. 





f 


Be Wise -Buy MAIL THIS COUPON 


Keyes Fibre Company, Waterville, Maine 


Please send further information on KYS-ITE, KYS-ITE Cork- 
Surfaced and KYS-ITE Color-Craft Trays. 








District, 
Edward 


ent, Hanover Borough School 


Hanover, Pa., succeeding W. 
Sheely, who resigned. 
T. Edward Rutter 
County, Arlington, Va., to Radnor Town- 
ship School District, Wayne, Pa. 

Clark W. McDermith from 
N.J., to Cranford, N.J. 

Hollis Ward, high school principal, 
Perkins, Okla., to superintendent there, 
succeeding J. A. McLauchlin. 

Vernon L. Barnes from Verden, Okla., 
to Vinita, Okla., succeeding Raymond 
Harvey, who will become superintendent 
of the Star Community School 
Oklahoma City. 


from Arlington 


Passaic, 


near 


L. M. Sullivan from Kremlin, Okla., to 
Boise City, Okla. 

Fred E. Bryan from Uniontown, Pa., to 
Harrisburg, Pa., succeeding Clarence E. 
Zorger, who is retiring. 

Stuart F. McComb, superintendent at 
Pasadena, Calif., from 1953 to June 1957 
and coordinator since, of teacher educa- 
tion projects at the University of South- 
ern California, to Ranchito Elementary 
School District, Pico, Calif., succeeding 
Clifford Riddlebarger, who goes to Pla- 
centia Unified School District, Placentia, 
Calif. 

H. Clair Henry, assistant superintend- 
ent, Jefferson County, Brookville, Pa., to 


SOLVE your classroom 


STORAGE 
problems 


i Ripa 
Made of sturdy high- 
impact plastic, with high 
gloss finish—UNBREAK- 
ABLE in normal use 
Resists soiling — easily 
cleaned 
Light weight and easy to 
handle — even by small 
children 
Sizes to fit all existing 
rack systems 


Beautiful pale tan, grey 
or green colors 














by— 


BRI FORM 


Here’s the low cost answer to 
your classroom storage problems — 
school trays by Fabri-Form that 
store each student’s materials IN- 
DIVIDUALLY! They’re widely 
used for storage in home eco- 
nomics, kindergarten, science and 
chemical labs, teacher’s wardrobe 
cabinets and manual training; as 
well as for many miscellaneous 
storage uses. 

You can use Fabri-Form school 
trays without additional equip- 
ment, yet they will fit any standard 
rack system you might install later. 
These trays solve EXISTING 
STORAGE PROBLEMS IMME- 
DIATELY, yet are adaptable for 
later incorporation into a more 
elaborate storage system. 


Write for 
details TODAY! 


eh STic, 


4 ° 
4@picato® 


The FABRI-FORM 
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superintendent there, succeeding John 
H. Hughes, who is retiring after 27 
years in that post. 

Edwin E. Everman from Mechanics- 
burg, Ohio, to Shelby County, Sidney, 
Ohio. 


OTHER APPOINTMENTS . 

E. Russell Alkire, elementary school 
principal, San Diego, Calif., to director 
of child care there, succeeding Walter S. 
Tatum, who retired. 

T. C. Clark, assistant provost and asso- 
ciate professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to asso- 
ciate executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion for Higher Education, a department 
of the N.E.A. 

Fred F. Beach, a U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation official since 1945, has been named 
director of the 
branch, U.S.O.E. 

Robert F. Topp, dean of education 
at National College of Education, Evans- 
ton, IIl., for six years, to a department of 
education teaching position, University 
of California at Santa Barbara, effective 
September 1. 

Mrs. Eulan Cozart of Madison, W.Va., 
was named president-elect of the School 


school administration 


Service Association of West Virginia at 
its third annual meeting, May 16 and 17. 
Mrs. Eula Stone of Huntington, W.Va., 
took office as president for the current 
year. 

George N. Shuster, president, Hunter 
College, New York, has been appointed 
by the State Department to replace 
Athelstan Spilhaus, who is resigning as 
American member of the executive board 
of unesco. The board is the interim 
governing body of the organization and 
is comprised of representatives of 24 of 
the 80 member states in UNEsco. Dr. 
Spilhaus, dean of the University of Min- 
Institute of Technology, has 
been American member of the executive 
board since 1955. 

B. Anton Hess, principal of Conestoga 
Senior High School, Paoli Area High 
School System, Berwyn, Pa., to director 
of secondary education for the school 
system. 


nesota’s 


John S. Benben, former professor of 
education, Northern Illinois University, 
De Kalb, to head of the university’s de- 
partment of education. He recently re- 
turned from a UNESCO assignment in Sierra 
Leone, West Africa. 


RESIGNED 

Howard L. McKenney, superintendent, 
Auburn, Ind. 

Hugh A. Kitson, superintendent for 
10 years at Armada, Mich., effective 
August 31. 

E. C. Branstetter, superintendent for 
21 years at Spencerville, Ohio. 

Jesse N. Roeder, superintendent for 
32 years of the Palmerton Area School 








District, Palmerton, Pa., effective in Sep- 
tember. He will join the education fac- 
ulty of Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
Pa. Succeeding Dr. Roeder will be Mearl 
F. Gerheim, superintendent of North 
Huntington school district, Irwin, Pa. 


Edward J. Shelton, superintendent at 
Delhi, Iowa. 

W. B. Ray, superintendent at 
Point, Ky. 

Claude N. Dye, superintendent for 33 
years at Bevier, Mo. 


West 


Madaline Kinter Remmlein, member 
of the N.E.A. Research Division staff 
since 1936 and assistant director since 
1944. She will be visiting professor at 
Cornell University’s summer session in 
educational administration and then as- 
sume a limited schedule of part-time 
teaching, writing and consultative work 
in school law. Succeeding her is Martha 
Ware, division research assistant. 


RETIRED... 

Herbert S. 
Mitchell is retiring 
in mid-July as 
school business 
manager at San 
Bernardino, Calif., 
a position in which 
he has served the 
last 10 years. He 
is a former presi- 
dent of the Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials of the United States and 
Canada (1942) and also a former presi- 
dent of the Michigan Association of Pub- 
lic School Business Officials. 

Mr. Mitchell plans to return August 1 
to Michigan, where he was_ business 
manager of the Dearborn public schools 
for nearly 20 years (1929-48). He will 
serve the Wayne County school district 
as an adviser to school districts on prob- 
lems of business administration. 


Herbert Mitchell 


Lynn Sprague, superintendent for eight 
years, Kingsville, Ohio, after 45 years 
of educational service. 

D. E. Ray, superintendent, Jackson, 
Tenn., for 28 years, after 43 years’ school 
work in West Tennessee. C. J. Huckaba, 
principal, Jackson Senior High School, 
succeeds him. 

Earle O. Liggitt, 67, superintendent 
for 20 years at Munhall, Pa., retiring 
after 45 years in public education. Dur- 
ing his 40 years as an educational ad- 
ministrator, Dr. Liggitt has been super- 
intendent in Ohio as well as of Crafton, 
Bridgeville and Freeport schools in Penn- 
sylvania. A, member of the “96” Club, 
which consists of two superintendents 
from each state, Dr. Liggitt also has 
served as president of various educa- 
tional associations in Pennsylvania. He 
will teach at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, this summer. 

Raymond Anderson, 69, after 19 years 
as Franklin County Northwest District 
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superintendent, St. Albans, Vt., and 35 
years in the teaching profession. Suc- 
ceeding him as district superintendent 
is Paul B. Trahan, high school principal, 


Swanton, Pa. 


DIED... 

B. P. Lewis, superintendent, Rolla, Mo. 

Arthur W. Harman, 63 who, because 
of ill health, recently resigned as super- 
intendent of Plymouth Borough School 
District, Plymouth, Pa. 

Joseph S. Neidig, 60, superintendent, 
Quakertown, Pa. 

John L. Selden, 67, former superin- 
tendent, Bristol, Vt. 





W. S. Donnell, 68, former superintend- 
ent, Rutherford County, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., for 11 years. 

Orval P. Hill, 67, retired superintend- 
ent, Ritchie County, Harrisville, W.Va. 

Robert L. Saunders Sr., 76, retired 
superintendent, Irvington, N.J. 

May Aldrich, 80, secretary and direc- 
tor of National Kindergarten Association 
of New York since it was founded in 
1909 by her sister, Bessie Locke. 

H. Bentley Hobart, 48, instructor in 
educational administration and acting 
executive officer, Institute of Adult Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 














Your chalkboards are only as good 
as the eraser that cleans them” 














ROWLES ERASERS 
Clean without streaking. 
Dustless and noiseless, too! 
A model for every budget. 


(*, 


CARDINAL 
ALL-FELT ERASER 
Cardinal's special soft felt will not 
scratch or mar. ‘‘King-size”’ model 
is a full 9inches long for better eras- 
ing efficiency. 


ANDREWS 
WOOD-BACK 


| DUSTLESS ERASER 


An excellent eraser with erasing 
strips glued securely to shaped wood 
back. Pockets between felts trap 
and hold dust. 


ECONOMY 

NOISELESS 

ERASER 

An ideal eraser for schools operat- 
ing on a very tight budget. Erasing 
felts are glued to wood back. 


IMPROVED 
DANN 
ERASER 


Rowles’ finest eraser. Practically indestruc- 
tible, sewed with two-thread, double locked 
stitches for long life. 


DANN'S 
NOISELESS 
ERASER 
A high quality eraser made of carefully 
selected long fibre wool felt sewed with two- 
thread double locked stitches. 





INSTALL ROWLES CHALKBOARDS! 


Seven classroom chalkboard types are 
available including new Rowles Porcelain 
Steel Chalkboard and Formica Chalkboard. 
Send for chalkboard catalog. 











Send for specifications and 
prices of Rowles erasers 


E.W. A.ROWLES COMPANY 
106 N. Hickory St. * Arlington Heights, Ill. 











THE BOOKSHELF 





ADMINISTRATION 

Perception: Its Relation to Educational 
Administration. By Daniel E. Griffiths, re- 
search coordinator, assisted by Lawrence 
Iannaccone and James W. Ramey. Central 
staff of the University Council for Educa- 
tional Administration, 525 W. 120th St., 
New York 27. Pp. 11 


Leadership in Elementary School Admin- 
istration and Supervision. By Albert H. 
Shuster, Ohio University, and Wilson F. 
Wetzler, University of Arizona. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston. Pp. 489 
$5.50. 


You and Management. By Daniel R. Dav- 
ies, professor of educational administration, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Robert Teviot Livingston, professor of 
industrial and management engineering, 
school of engineering, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., 
New York 16. Pp. 272. $4.50. 


Tall Oaks and Little Acorns. A guide for 
school board members. Prepared by John 
E. Gee, dean, college of education, Bowling 
Green State University, and a committee of 
graduate students. Edited by Lewis E. Har- 


ris. Ohio School Boards Association, 3752 
N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio. Pp. 79 
$1.50. 


Bethpage, New York. A study in faulty 
human relations. Report of an investiga- 
tion by the N.E.A. with the cooperation of 
the New York State Teachers Association. 
Pp. 39. Hawthorne, New Jersey. A study 
in ineptness and apathy. Report of an in- 
vestigation by the N.E.A. Pp. 30. Monroe, 
Michigan. A study of a dismissal involving 


RUGGED sSoaAP DISPENSERS 
designed hor school use 


e triple plated-chromed steel 

© completely Tamper -Proof 

e 1 qt., 8 fl. oz. capacity 

e unbreakable Lucite window 

© stainless steel valve mechanism 


Get the facts! Read interview with 
major School Board officials who 
reduced maintenance costs 50% — 
achieved substantial soap savings 
and cut vandalism costs with 
Bobrick No. 47 CP. 

MAIL COUPON NOW. 


BOBRICK s0¢Fr oisrensers & 


1214 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn 25, New York, or 
1839 Blake Avenue, Los Angeles 39, California 


BOBRICK NO. 47 CP 
lather Soap Dispenser 


BOBRICK NO. 12 CP 
Liquid Soop Dispenser 


Dept. NS-5 


Please send free information on Bobrick School Dispensers and a copy 
of factual interview with School Board officials. 


Name 


,A guide for teachers, 
‘college instructors. 


responsibility for criticism of proposed 
school policies. Report of an investigation 
by the N.E.A. and the Michigan Education 
Association. Pp. 34. National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy Through Ed- 
ucation, N.E.A., 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


CURRICULUM 

Building Better Programs in Citizenship. 
administrators and 
By William S. Vincent, 
Hall Bartlet’, Lora Teel Tibbetts, and James 
E. Russell. Pp. 300. $3.25. Laboratory Prac- 
tices in Citizenship. Learning experiences 
in the community. Pp. 308. $3.25. Citizen- 
ship Education Project. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27. 


Statistical Analysis. Revised ed. By Allen 
L. Edwards, professor of psychology, Uni- 
versity of Washington. Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16. Pp. 
225. $4. Workbook to accompany revised 
edition of Statistical Analysis, $1.25. Or- 
dered together, $5. 


Research in the Three R’s. 
W. Hunnicutt, Syracuse University, and 
William J. Iverson, Stanford University. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York 
16. Pp. 435. $6. 

Young People’s Book of Science. 
by Glenn O. Blough, 1958 president, Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, and 
associate professor of education, University 
of Maryland. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
Trade Book Dept., 330 W. 42d St., New York 
36. Pp. 436. $4.50. 


FROM SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
Curriculum Development in Business Ed- 
ucation. Pp. 19. Bookkeeping 1 and 2. 
Pp. 43. Beginning Shorthand. Pp. 16. Ad- 
vanced Shorthand. Pp. 21. Minneapolis 


Edited by C. 


Edited 





School 








Address 


J 
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— BOOKLET 
ALL QUESTIONS 









Public Schools. Vocational High School 
Print Shop, Minneapolis. 50 cents each. 


GUIDANCE 

Counseling the Emotionally Disturbed. 
By C. H. Patterson, University of Illinois. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York 
16. Pp. 446. $6. 

The Elementary Teacher and Guidance. 
By John A. Barr, San Jose State College. 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Pp. 428. $4.50. 


FINANCE 

Ability and Effort of the States to Sup- 
port the Public Schools. By R. L. Johns, 
head, department of educational adminis- 
tration, University of Florida. Division of 
Legislation and Federal Relations, N.E.A., 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Pp. 11. 

Compare the Costs. Comparative shop- 
ping shows education is big bargain. Com- 
mittee on Tax Education and School 
Finance, N.E.A., 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Pp. 16. 10 for $1 or 100 
for $5. 


SALARIES 

Salaries of Certified Employees in Cali- 
fornia Public Schools, 1957-58. By Henry 
W. Magnuson, chief of bureau, and Peter 
J. Tashnovian, consultant, bureau of edu- 
cation research. California State Depart- 
ment of Education. California State Prtg. 
Off., Sacramento. Pp. 14. 


SCHOOL LAW 
1958 Yearbook of School Law. By Lee 
O. Garber, school of education, University 
of Pennsylvania. Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, Inc., 19-27 N. Jackson St., Dan- 
ville, Ill. Pp. 180. $3. 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


ON ALL 


EQUIPTO 
LOCKERS! 






ANSWERS 





Division of Aurora Equipment Co, 
612 Prairie Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


Steel Shelving ..... Lockers ..... Benches 
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Best way to fence an athletic field 


O CREATE A SAFE PLAYGROUND for small chil- 

dren . . . to enclose an athletic field . . . to 
protect a valuable school plant, nothing serves 
so well, so long as Cyclone Fence. 

Cyclone Fence is a well-made product, de- 
signed to give years of trouble-free service. It is 
constructed entirely of top-quality materials. 
Posts and top rails are heavy and rigid. Gates 
won’t drag. The chain link fabric is woven from 
heavy steel wire and galvanized after weaving 
for greatest resistance to rust and corrosion. 
Cyclone Fence is available in a variety of styles 
and heights with or without barbed wire, de- 
pending on the degree of protection desired. 


Cyclone Fence Dept. 
American Steel & Wire 
Division of 


United States Steel 


Waukegan, Illinois - Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
United States Steel Export Company, Distributors Abroad 
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Cyclone Fence is such an important part of 
your new school that it should be included in 
the original budget appropriations and in the 
specifications. This way you can be assured of 
getting good fencing, planned for your indi- 
vidual school requirements. 

For more information on Cyclone Fence and 
Gates, just send in the convenient coupon. We'll 
be glad to send you our free Cyclone catalog. 


USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 


(ss) Cyclone Fence 


rc 


Cyclone Fence, American Steel & Wire 
Dept. M78, Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation, 
complete information on Cyclone Fence and Gates. 


po------------- 








In 
SCHOOL CAFETERIAS 


McCray Refrigerators 
Control Costs 


Low temperature models to handle 





frozen foods — normal temperature models to 
keep perishables fresh. McCray quality 
repays the original investment quickly through 
less up-keep costs, less food waste... and 
more efficient use of time and space. McCray’s 
complete line helps you plan for 
maximum food handling efficiency. The models 
shown here are just an indication of the 
wide selection of styles and door arrangements 
available to you with McCray. 























baie Sliding doors 
; REACH-IN REFRIGERATORS 


For Remote Installations—Hinged doors, triple-thermo- 
pane or solid in full length and sectional arrangements. 
Capacities 53, 82, 109 cu. ft. Models with sliding triple 
thermopane sectional doors in capacities of 53, 82 cu. ft. 


Self-Contained Models—Hinged doors, triple-thermopane 
or solid in full length and sectional arrangements. Capaci- 
ties of 20, 30, 43, 73 cu. ft. 





» Mew 


SLIDING DOOR 
REFRIGERATORS 


This modern, self- 
contained reach-in 
is lighted for clear 
view through tri- 
ple-Thermopane. 
Slim stainless steel 
door frames. Ad- 
justable shelves. 
Mc Cray all-steel 
construction for 
long-life. Engineer- 
ing for low-cost 
Operation. 


SS 30 Cu. Ft. 
a Sliding glass doors 








REACH-IN 
FREEZERS 


For Remote In- 
stallations—Solid 
full length or sec- 
tional doors. Capa- 
cities of 53, 82 cu. ft. 


Self-Contained 
Models—Solid full 
length or sectional 
doors. Capacities of 
32, 43, 73 cu. ft. 











43 Cu. Ft. 
Self-Contcined 





WALK-IN 
COOLERS 


j With or 
without floors 


Low Temperature 
Models — In sizes 
6'8” x 6'8" to almost 
any size desired. 
Heights 7’7’ or 8’11". 
Normal Tempera- 
ture Models — in 
sizes 6'8” x 6'8” to 
almost any size de- 
sired. Heights 7'7’, 
8/11", or 9'10”, 





low temperature 





See your McCRAY representative 
or write for complete information 






Over 65 Yo, _ 
°F Leadersp lo 
in Building 
2ependabse 


















Ci ommercias 
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Refrigerators 8nd Freeze 
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McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO., INC. 
765 McCray Court, Kendaliville, indiana 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 96. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NAT{ON'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Thinlite Curtain Wall System 
Is Complete Enclosure Element 


When the elements of the new Thinlite 
Curtain Wall System are put in place, 
the wall of a building is completely fin- 
ished, both inside and out. Thinlite glass 


ft 
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units are hollow, two inches thick and 
12 inches square. They are assembled at 
the factory in panels two feet high and 
either four or ive feet wide. Panel peri- 
meters are extruded aluminum which in- 
terlock with each other for quick and 
easy installation. In addition to the panels, 
the Thinlite Curtain Wall System includes 
a line of aluminum parts such as sill, 
jamb, head members and_ connectors. 
When panels are bolted into place, oom 
are compressed and automatically form a 
weatherproof vertical joint. Struts may be 
used either on the inside or the outside 
of the building. The attractive and prac- 
tical system can be installed in record 
time, a whole side of a building bein 
finished in a day after the basic skeletal 
structure is erected. 

Adapted to buildings of all types, in- 
cluding schools, hospitals, colleges, libra- 
ries and other institutions, the Thinlite 
system is the result of three years of ex- 
haustive studies and engineering. Basic 
daylighting panels are available in a soft 
white for general use, a cool blue-green 
for severe sunlight exposures, and a gold- 
en yellow for nonsun exposures. The | ors 
panels are supplemented with colorful 
Thinlite ceramic-faced glass panels, vista 
panels (for vision), decorative glass unit 
panels, porcelain and other special type 
panels for flexibility of design. Window 
panels can be either fixed or projected and 
arranged in any design desired. Each 
panel is interchangeable with any other 
panel. Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo 
1, Ohio. 


For more details circle #189 on mailing card. 


Cushion-Eze Tackboard 
Has Foam Rubber Cushioning 

Easy tack removal and insertion is pos- 
sible with the new Cushion-Eze Tackboard 
material. Foam rubber cushioning and a 
patented synthetic rubber and fiber com- 
position permit repeated use in one spot 
without damage to the tackboard. The 
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material is lightweight, has sound absorp- 
tive qualities, is attractive in appearance 
and extremely flexible. It is easy to install 
without the possibility of cracking or 
breaking, even if folded double. 

Cushion-Eze Tackboard is available in 
three modern pastel colors: Coppertone 
Tan, Driftwood Grey, and Mint Green, 
and is supplied in continuous rolls of 48 
and 72-inch widths. It may be cemented 
to any solid wall or to a rigid backing. 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

For more details circle #190 on mailing card. 


Heinz Instant Potato 
Saves Preparation Time 

Time saving and convenience are added 
to fine flavor, appearance and economy 
in the new Heinz Instant Potato. Instant 
potatoes, prepared in small or large 
batches, permit serving of a Number 10 
ice cream disher of fully mashed potatoes 
at a cost less than that of the labor saved. 


any quantity can be easily prepared and 
portion control is another advantage. 

Only selected Idaho Burbank Russet 
potatoes are used in making Heinz In- 
stant Potato, assuring high quality with 
constant price and convenience. In the 
processing, vitamin and mineral content 
are protected to assure good texture and 
flavor. Heinz Instant Potato does not lose 
its quality in storage, requires minimum 
storage space, and since it can be treated 
as a staple, it requires less critical han- 
dling. Many variations of mashed potatoes 
can be served, such as the potato cro- 
quettes pictured. H. J. Heinz Co., Box 57, 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
For more details circle #191 on mailing card. 


Door Hardware 
in Three Basic Styles 

A new line of trims and pulls for 
door hardware is announced by Yale and 
Towne. Made in three basic styles, the 
trims and pulls include Gothic, Modern 
and Colonial. The attractive designs will 
blend with any type of architecture and 
give long and lasting service. Two of the 


(Continued on page 86) 


pulls feature a specially designed thumb 
piece which provides sufficient leverage to 
eliminate the need for a knob or lever in 
order to operate a door equipped with a 
vertical panic bolt from the exterior. Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., 11 S. Broadway, White 
Plains, N.Y. 


For more details-circle #192 on mailing card. 


Art and Drawing Pencils 
Offer Complete Range of Technics 


The art teacher and student will have a 
complete range of technics available with 
the new line of five grades of art pencils. 
Thoroughly tested for versatility, durabil- 
ity and performance, the new line includes 
pencils for drawing, sketching, outline 
drawing, rendering and deep shading. The 
new Prang Art and Drawing Pencils have 
many uses and offer a number of possi- 
bilities to student and teacher. American 
Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


For more details circle #193 on mailing card. 


Single Electronic System 
Combines All Communications 


Communications, alarm and _ television 
systems are combined in one electronic 
network in the multi-purpose communica- 
tion and signaling DuKane “MCS” system 
recently introduced. Designed to provide 
for expanded facilities or for the addition 
of new electronic services not included 
in the original installation, the new sys- 
tem permits appreciable savings over the 
cost of separate system installations. 

Six separate systems can be combined 
in a single installation with the “MCS.” 
Included are fire or emergency alarm and 
panic control; program clock system; cen- 
tral sound, public address and program 
distribution; private telephones for two- 
way classroom to office communications; 
television program distribution, whether 
from commercial or closed circuit sources, 





and school-to-home equipment for teach- 
ing handicapped children. Parts of the 
system can installed with provision 
made for future installation of other fea- 
tures, and provision can also be made 
easily for future expansion of school facili- 
ties. DuKane Corporation, St. Charles, Il. 
For more details circle #194 on mailing card. 








Mechanized Accounting Unit 
Incorporates Typing 

The new Burroughs Typing Sensimatic 
offers a complete mechanized school ac- 





counting machine for better administra- 
tive control. It combines all the advan- 
tages of Sensimatic accounting with the 
features of a new 84-character electric 
typewriter. The exclusive Sensimatic con- 
trol unit offers automatic control with full 
Hlexibility since each control unit can be 
programmed to perform four or more 
separate accounting jobs. Control units 
can be re-programmed for future changes 
and the Sensimatic is adaptable to special- 
ly designed as well as to standard forms. 

Accounting and typing keyboards on 
the Typing Sensimatic are arranged so 
that hands move from one to the other in 
a natural arc, thus reducing operator 
fatigue and increasing productivity. Ac- 
commodations are offered for all methods 
of data printing and the unit has built-in 
operator safeguards. Operators can be 
quickly trained and any typist can be 


“STILL LOOK LIKE NEW!” 


OF DURHAM FOLDING CHAIRS 


Giving complete satisfaction, Durham 
chairs do double duty in this “Cafe- 
torium.” From Madeira Beach Elemen- 
tary School, St. Petersburg, Principal 
Robert L. Moore writes: “‘We like Dur- 
HAM folding chairs . . . they are easily, 
quickly placed in position or stored in 
limited space. Our custodian finds them 
easy to handle . . . they do not mar the 
floor tile in any way. They get more 
than average use. But, today, they still 


look like new... very comfortable, too.” 
geenete 
oe? TESTED “sy 


jf AND APPROVED 
# BY LEADING 
LiINSTITUTIONS FOR 


. 
S.OVER 50 YEARS 4f 


. 
‘ 
' 
' 
’ 


an 
Durham folding chairs will please you too, from 
the standpoints of initial cost, handling, mainte- 
nance and service. Write today for complete 
catalog of tubular and channel steel frames, all- 
metal and upholstered styles, for adults and 
children. Also folding tables, chair-ladders, steel 
shelf units. Be sure of the best—buy DURHAM. 


DURHAM Manufacturing Corporation 






taught Sensimatic operation and become 
efficient in a few hours. The Typing 
Sensimatic is built so that all parts of 
the mechanism are readily accessible and 
easily serviced. The machine makes it 
possible to provide financial information 
while it is current and reduces operating 
costs in the accounting department. Sev- 
eral Typing Sensimatic styles are available 
with a variety of features to fit every need. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


For more details circle #195 on mailing card. 


“Clear-A-Slide Kits” 
Produce Slides and Transparencies 


Teachers, instructors and lecturers can 
quickly and easily make color transpar- 
encies and project them immediately with 


A 


the new Beseler “Clear-A-Slide Kit.” Pen- 
cils are used on specially treated vinyl 
slides to make the transparencies. The 
writing is made permanent, fadeproof and 
smudge-proof by spraying with a special 
“Clear-A-Slide” Spray. It dries quickly 
and the slide is ready for projection. The 





FLORIDA PRINCIPAL WRITES 






New Folding 
Tablet 
Armchair 


Exclusive! 
Wrap Rack 





Dept. N-78, Muncie, Indiana | 


America’s Most Complete Line of Folding and Informal Furniture 
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kit includes the spray can, layout pads 
with grid lens, 12 pencils in various colors, 
eraser, lint brush, 25 vinyl sheets and the 
container. Slides are designed for use with 
overhead projectors such as the Vue- 
Graph. The Charles Beseler Co., 219 S. 
18th St., East Orange, N.J. 


For more details circle #196 on mailing card. 


Super-Concentrated Detergent 
Offered in Liquid “K” 


A top quality cleaner with stable suds 
is offered in Klenzade Liquid “K” Deter- 
gent Concentrate. It is easy on the hands 
and can be accurately dispensed. The 
highly concentrated compound has high 
soil-holding capacity, requiring only small 
amounts in dilution for effective cleaning. 
It is equally effective in cleaning pots and 
pans and delicate painted surfaces. Klen- 
zade Products, Inc., Beloit, Wis. 


For more details circle #197 on mailing card. 


Fully Adjustable Desk 
for Typing and Commercial Classes 

A new compactly designed, fully ad- 
justable desk is now available for type- 
writing and commercial training classes. 
The fully adjustable typewriter platform 
assures correct student posture as it may 
be set at any height between 26% and 
30 inches, Fast, easy setting is achieved 
through a simple, fingertip control. Avail- 
able in 36 and 48-inch widths, the large 
desk top next to the typewriter platform 
provides ample space for learning mate- 
rials. The top is of Fiberesin for dura- 
bility and attractive appearance. Ample 
space for knee and leg comfort is pro- 
vided in the understructure of square steel 
tubing finished in light tan or blue baked 
enamel. Rubber cushion silent leg glides 


ch ae) 
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protect floors and facilitate moving of 
desks. A desk of similar design and con- 
struction is available at a lower price and 
offering three fixed typewriter heights. 
Smith System Mfg. Co., 212 Ontario St., 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


For more details circle #198 on mailing card 


Kodak Movie Film Cleaner 
Removes Dirt As it Lubricates 


Two purposes are served by the new 
Kodak Movie Film Cleaner. It has a 
lubricant added which restores the proper 
amount of lubricant to the film while 
removing dirt and old lubrication. It pro- 
longs the life of the film by minimizing 
the causes of damage. The lubricant elimi- 
nates stickiness which causes unsteadiness 
of the picture image and sound distortion. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 


For more details circle #199 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Now! Lower operating costs with new 


Ware 
NIGHT™ 
CONTROL 


*Or anytime! 


A pre-wired, pre-engineered 


package for regulating motor-driven 


fan heating units! 


The new Illinois Night Control is the low- 
cost answer to effective off-hour control of 
motor-driven fan heating units. Perfect for 
heating or air conditioning systems in schools 
(including unit ventilator systems), churches, 
industrial plants, commercial buildings, 
shopping centers—any place where it’s de- 
sirable to automatically adjust temperatures 
during unoccupied periods. No more ex- 
pensive on-the-job wiring — Illinois Night 
Control contains everything in one compact, 
pre-wired cabinet. 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS = Illinois Night 


Control automatically shuts off heating unit 
fan motors—singly or in groups—when they 
are not needed during unoccupied periods. 
During these periods the area is heated by 
convection only until space temperature 
drops below the desired level. The control 
then starts the fan which operates until the 
proper temperature is reached. It’s as simple 
as that! 


Illinois Night Control works with normal 
temperature regulation to reduce needless 
system operation. 


COUPON FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 


Illinois Engineering Company 
2035 South Racine Avenue 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


Please send me Bulletin No. 570 describing new Illinois Night 


Control. 


Nome 





A product of Illinois Engineering Co. 
2035 South Racine Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
Division of American Air Filter Co., Inc. 


Firm 





Address 





City. State 
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TE-6-A Television Camera 
for Inexpensive Closed Circuit System 


unit. Combined with a suitable lens, a 
monitor or standard television receiver and 
the required length of cable, a complete, 
simple closed circuit television system can 
be assembled at a relatively low cost. The 
self-contained camera requires no exter- 
nal control or power units and is com- 
paratively easy to install and service. It 


Electric Adding Machine 
Is Compact and Lightweight 


The Add-Mate is an all-electric adding 
machine weighing only 7% pounds and 
standing only five inches high. It has 
the Underwood Sundstrand natural se- 
quence ten-key keyboard and adds, sub- 


can be used with any standard TV re- 
ceiver and its small size and compactness 
make it flexible. Its high-quality and low 
cost adapt it to a broad range of educa- 
tional uses. The control panel is mounted 
directly to the back of the camera and 
the all wired-in chassis components are 
easily accessible. General Electric Co., 
Electronics Div., Syracuse, N.Y. 
For more details circle #200 on mailing card. 


The new single-unit Intra-Tel Type 
TE-6-A Television Camera is a low-cost 


tracts, multiplies, repeats, corrects, totals 
and sub-totals electrically. The machine 
has a seven-column listing and eight-col- 
umn total and is color styled for attractive 
appearance. Underwood Corporation, 1 
Park Ave., New York 16. 


For more details circle #201 on mailing card. 


Nuclear Training Package 
Facilitates Teaching 

A completely equipped Student Sub- 
critical Reactor, a related laboratory of 
nuclear measuring and recording instru- 
ments and detailed experiments for stu- 
dents and instructors are contained in the 


WY, SS 


Southern Heights school, Fort Wayne 
Architect: A. M. Strauss, Inc., Fort Wayne 
Contractor: Theo. Buesching Construction, Fort Wayne 


“Rilco 


“The Rilco laminated beams used 


Rilco arches spanned 49'4", spaced 17'4" o.c. 


in the 


nuclear training package introduced by 
Nuclear-Chicago. The training material 
will make it possible to set up a student 
nuclear engineering laboratory such as the 
typical installation shown in the illustra- 
tion. The manufacturer also offers help 
to schools submitting requests to the 


Southern Heights school have been very satis- 
factory. They are, of course, adequate struc- 
turally and make a very pleasing appearance. 
In addition we found their erection to be very 
economical and practical and certainly intend 
to use similar construction on future work of 
this type,” writes the architect. 


School builders everywhere have discovered the 
many other advantages of Rilco laminated 
wood arches, beams, trusses and deck as well. 
These members are, pound for pound, stronger 
than other common building materials—with- 
stand temporary overload or impact without 
permanent damage — cannot rust or corrode, 
actually improve their appearance with age. 


And Rilco members are firesafe—slow to burn, 
they won’t collapse under high temperatures— 
allow time to save structure and contents. Add 
to this their economy of cost and time and you 
see why Rilco members are so popular for 
school construction. 


For information about Rilco schools in your area 
contact your nearest Rilco office. 


RiLCO LAMINATED ProbucTs, INC. 


W819 First National Bank Building Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Tacoma, Wash., Newark, N. J., Fort Wayne, ind. 


Beams 


pleasing... 


economical... 


Atomic Energy Commission for financial 
assistance, according to the announcement. 

The heart of the Nuclear-Chicago pack- 
age is the Model 9000 small, water mod- 
erated, natural uranium subcritical reactor. 
Inherent safety and simple construction 
make the versatile, easily maintained unit 
especially suited for teaching purposes. 
It is designed to fit into a typical college 
laboratory. The subcritical unit eliminates 
any hazard of a runaway and needs no 
complicated shielding, special cooling sys- 
tem or involved safety program. The pack- 
age laboratory is carefully planned to pro- 
vide a wide range of group and student 
experiments and includes an experiment 
manual outlining procedures in detail. 
Nuclear-Chicago Corp., 223 W. Erie St., 
Chicago 10. 

For more details circle #202 on mailing card. 
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A continuing series of outstanding schools, churches, office buildings, hospitals and industrial structures using NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 


HAARSTICK LUNDGREN AND ASSOCIATES INC.—ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS 
HARDWARE DISTRIBUTOR: WHEELER HARDWARE CO., ST. PAUL, MINN, 


SCHOOL PLANNING THAT LOOKS AHEAD 
SPECIFIES NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 


Burnsville School—Independent District No. 191—Savage, Minnesota 





NORTON INADOR for 
Streamlined Modern De- 
sign available with (A) reg- 
ular arm and (B) holder 
arm...4 sizes to meet all 
standard requirements. 


doors. 


Norton Sur- 
face-type Clos- 
ers are avail- 
able for all in- 
stallations 
where conceal- 
ment is not es- 
sential. 





Complete Norton Line Meets 
Every Door Closer Need 


NORTON 750: New corner design 
with concealed arms for all type 
doors, particularly narrow rail 


rae 


NORTON 703E: 
Compact surface 
mounted type...first 
closer with extruded 
aluminum alloy shell. 
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Here’s an outstanding new school building—the result of plans 
that were made to meet some twenty carefully considered objec- 
tives. Among them: (1) The building must be functional; modern 
beauty without waste. (2) It must be of good materials to stand 
the test of time. These two factors governed selection of door 
closers. 

Interior doors have NORTON INADOR Closers mortised 
into the top rail. Their compact, fully concealed mechanism 
packs all the rugged dependable power of true liquid-type 
closers plus the reliability, low maintenance and precision work- 
manship common to all Norton Door Closers. 

Exterior doors use Norton Surface-Mounted Closers, modern 
counterparts of Norton Closers still in daily use after serving 
continuously up to 30 years and longer in some of America’s 
most famous public buildings. For fully illustrated data on these 
and other models, consult the current Norton Catalog. Write 
for it today. 


NORTON :::5 
CLOSERS 


Dept. NS-78 e¢ Berrien Springs, Michigan 












modern 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 























460 
TEACHER’S DESK 


555 TABLES 


* A complete choice of models 
and sizes for every classroom need. 


mn ¢ Complete selection 
ag! of modern metal colors 
cae with desk top 


v, > 

“77 / 3 é 

Ap surfaces in beautiful, 

? maple-grained plastic. 
* Design based on an experience 

of over fifty years in the school 


seating field .. . to assure structural 
stability and maintenance ease. 


For Complete 
information 
write for 


Catalog 58 





ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS e ILLINOIS 




















|“Gold Aluminum” Eagles | 
|Reduce Flag Weight 


| Aluminum eagles with gold finish are 
now used on Annin flags to reduce the 
weight of flags which may be carried by 
school children in parades or special gath- 
erings. Poles of aluminum are also used to 


reduce weight with the result that a five- 


a) 


inch wingspread aluminum eagle on an | 
eight-foot by one-inch diameter screw- | 
jointed aluminum pole weighs only 32} 
jounces plus the weight of the three by | 
|five-foot rayon or nylon flag. Other sizes | 
‘of flags, poles and eagles are relatively | 
ilight in weight compared with the heavy | 
| brass eagles and wood poles. New castings | 
were made for the new aluminum eagles | 
|which have an attractive golden finish. 
Annin & Co., Fifth Ave. at 16th St., New | 
| York 3. 
For more details circle #203 on mailing card. 


ee 


Steel Locker Line 
in Twelve Styles 

Twelve styles are included in the new | 
|line of Penco steel storage lockers. In- 
| cluded are single, double and multiple tier 
lockers, two-person lockers and duplex 
| lockers providing full height compartments 
for two people in space usually occupied 
|by one single tier unit. Also in the line 





|are Air-Lite lockers with expanded metal 
imesh doors for visual inspection and 
| ventilation. 

New features of the Penco Series 6000 
| locker line include internal lift door han- 
| dle, continuous strike door frame, full-loop 
| door hinges and optionally available Auto- 
| Lock. The new door handle is fixed and 
| does not move when the latch is operated, 
leliminating handle replacement due to 
lrough usage. The design also keeps the 
|padlock from marring the door finish. 
|The advanced design and_ construction 
| features of the new line are incorporated 
|for improved wear, operation and appear- 
ance. Penco Metal Products, Alan Wood 
Steel Co., 200 Brower Ave., Oaks, Pa. 


For more details circle #204 on mailing card. 
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Easier to Install — Stronger — Safer 


| Game line , ime. 



















Designed in Cooperation with 
Recognized Authorities on 
Play Guidance and 


Physical Education 





PLAYGROUND 
SCHOOL + PARK + POOL 
EQUIPMENT 


Planning and layout service. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


208 Jonesville Road | 
Litchfield, Michigan 


Wholly owned subsidiary of Simpson Mig. >. 4 








REQUEST THESE 
VALUABLE FREE 


CATALOGS ON 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC 
TIME COMPANY 


89 LOGAN STREET 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETT 





Hi MASTER CLOCK AND 
PROGRAM SYSTEMS 


B® CENTRALIZED 
EMERGENCY 
LIGHTING SYSTEMS 

i FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 

@ FLEXLAB® ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY AND 
DISTRIBUTION 
EQUIPMENT 
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Plastic Salt Dispenser 
Efficiently Refills Shakers 


The problem of keeping salt shakers 
filled is greatly simplified with the new 
Quik-Fill plastic salt dispenser. Offered 
as a premium to institutional buyers of 
table salt, the dispenser employs the regu- 
lar 26-ounce round carton of Diamond 
Crystal table salt which fits into the 
hopper. Shakers are held under the spigot 
for filling and an automatic shut-off i 
stops the flow of salt when pressure is 
released, thus eliminating the mess and 
waste of spilled salt. Eighteen two-ounce 


shakers can be filled from one carton in 
minimum time. The dispenser is molded 
of high-impact styrene and has a weighted 
base and flanges which can be bolted down 
if desired. Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 916 
Riverside St., St. Clair, Mich. 

For more details circle 4205 on mailing card. 


Silent Reading Pacer 


Is Inexpensive and Self-Powered 


Simple, silent operation, low cost, non- 
electrical power and ready portability are 
features of the Franklin Reading Pacer. 
Because the compact, lightweight unit 
folds into itself, not more than a few sec- 
onds are required to set it up or lock it 
for carrying. Both controls are at the 
front of the machine. The working ele- 
ments are located under the desk-like sur- 
face, which is sloped at the optimum angle 
for comfortable reading. 

Developed after extensive consultation 
with directors of reading improvement 
programs throughout the country, the 


Pacer is completely silent in operation, It 
consists of a shutter that moves smoothly 
down over a page of reading material at 
an adjustable rate of travel. Either the 
thin rod or broad vane may be used inter- 
changeably, depending upon the reader’s 
progress. Any of a variety of speeds may 
be instantly selected. Franklin Research, 
1922 Bonita Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


For more details circle 4206 on mailing card. 


Whelan Explorer 
for Science Teaching 


A completely self-contained science 
laboratory for the teaching of science 
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at elementary and junior high school 
levels is offered in the new Whelan Ex- 


plorer. A stainless steel sink is set into 
the durable, hard plastic top which is 


easily wiped clean and resists damage 
and wear. The storage area will accom- 
modate equipment for any science pro- 
gram from the beginner to the junior 
high level. 

The Explorer is a demonstration-student 
participation, all-purpose unit available for 
semi-permanent installation or as a mov- 
able unit on casters to serve several class- 
rooms. Designed with the assistance of 
science instructors, it has a modern ta- 
pered exterior with birch finish. A_ kit 
containing the minimum essentials for a 
school science program is also available. 
Wheian’s School Equipment Div., 715 E. 
4th, Topeka, Kans. 


For more details circle #207 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 92) 


ORDER YOUR NEW FURNISHINGS SHIPPED UNCRATED 


AND 


THE DAY YOU SPECIFY 


HOW YOU SAVE 


s AVE Via North American Van Lines 


FROM FACTORY TO YOUR DOOR 


Your equipment comes uncrated in the 
big, clean, padded North American vans, 
direct from factory to your door the day 
you specify! No storage, no excess han- 
dling, no pileup, no local drayage. You 
also save crate material and labor, crate 


weight and uncrating cost . 


MAIL COUPON FOR FACTS ABOUT 
HOW [icurTING COSTS & SAVING TIME 


NAME 


North American Van Lines 
Dept. S, World Headquarters, Fort Wayne, Indiana 





ADDRESS 
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Posture Chairs 
Readily Adjust to Height 


The Harco posture chairs and stools for 
use in all departments of the school and 


a | ) 


i 
the school office are quickly and easily 
adjustable to the desired height with the 
automatic “Lift-Lok” mechanism. Instant, 


positive and silent adjustment of a full 
eight inches is accomplished by merely 








lifting the seat to the desired height. The 
seat is as readily and easily lowered with- 
out the use of screws, ratchets, bolts or 
handles. The Harco line of posture chairs 
and stools is sturdily constructed of steel 
with steel or plywood seats and rubber 
cushion glides or casters. Garrett Tubular 
Products, Inc., P.O. Box 237, Garrett, Ind. 


For more details circle 4208 on mailing card. 


Sweden SodaServer 
Occupies Minimum Space 


The new Sweden SodaServer dispenses 
any three flavored drinks, carbonated or 
non-carbonated, plus plain carbonated 
water. It is designed to harmonize with 


“WE SAVED THE TAXPAYERS § 
$100 IN TOWEL COSTS... | 


... and got a better service!”’ 





So reports the Superintendent of Schools in 
a Mississippi city. A ‘change from folded 
towels of average quality to strong, 
fast-drying Mosinee Turn-Towls — dispensed 
from the controlled type Turn-Towl cabinets 
— produced this saving in towel service cost. 


And there’s less janitorial cost because 
cabinets do not require filling as often. 
Fewer used towels to handle, too — 
Turn-Towl service reduces consumption as 


much as 50%. 


Write for name of your nearest distributor 


BAY WEST PAPER CoO. 


1106 West Mason Street, Green Bay, Wis. 
Subsidiary of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
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the Sweden soft ice cream and automatic 
milk shake dispensers in appearance and 
high production capacity. Occupying only 
16 by 20 inches of floor space, it is capable 
of producing 300 drinks per hour. When 
combined with the Sweden ShakeMaster 
and SoftServer, the service unit, in addition 
to the soft drinks, dispenses 360 milk 
shakes and 20 gallons of soft ice cream 
per hour while taking up less than four 
feet in length of floor space. The stainless 
steel units form an ideal combination for 
fast service in the school cafeteria or 





| lunchroom as well as at athletic functions 


or other public occasions in the school. 
Sweden Freezer Mfg. Co., 3401 Seven- 
teenth Ave. W., Seattle 99, Wash. 


For more details circle #209 on mailing card. 


Science Kit Lab 
Is Movable Demonstration Table 
Science Kit Lab provides a_ science 
demonstration movable table at a mod- 
erate price. Designed for use in science 
instruction in elementary and junior high 
school, the new unit permits demonstra- 
tion and experimentation. The natural 
maple cabinet isassembled with splined 
and dovetail joints for rigidity, has con- 
venient drawer and shelf storage areas 





to accommodate a variety of materials and 
apparatus, and cork and pegboard panels 
for additional display and demonstration 
purposes. A Pit push bar and rubber 
tired ball bearing casters with brakes 
facilitate mobility. The table top is of 
laminated solid maple coated with chem- 
ically resistant green finish with stainless 
steel sink inset. Equipment to stock the 
table is also available. Set “A” is ade- 
quate to teach kindergarten throu h six 
grade science and Set “B” for an effective 
science program at the upper grade level. 
Science Kit Inc., Box 69, Tonawanda, N.Y. 


For more details circle #210 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 93) 
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| Toleo Fume Hood 
Is Compact and Portable 

Strength, durability and light wigt) 
are features of the new compact Tolco | 
Fume Hood. Readily portable, the unit | 
|is constructed of Grade AA acid resisting | 


CHANGE 
ROOM-USE 
IN MINUTES! & 


13’10” TABLES and BENCHES 
QUICK USE- FAST CLEARANCE 


| 


MELFLEX 


Molded Rubber 


STEP TREADS 
Give Lasting SAFETY 
with Colorful Beauty 


In Marbleized 
Colors or 
Black 


baked-on porcelain enamel over aluminum. 


STORED IN A STEEL Ha veigpe bag tauren Peer 
| Safety glass front and rear windows are | 
oe Coes | trapped behind the hood frame. The hood 


7. . e | 
Ls |is raised by a handle « entire 
MARY TO ROLE OUT Ooi Soe vasy sccces to mpacstua bets 
'\ OR LOCK BACK IN | ) ” I 


|used in the hood. 
. . 3 


The floor drain is located below the 
SIMPLE OPERATION | floor level for ease of cleaning. Large rub- 
| ber feet provide a firm foundation and 
| keep the hood off the bench. The elec- | 
@ | trical chamber is sealed against entry of | 
| explosive fumes and the built-in two-lamp | 
| fluorescent lighting has diffusing protec- 
yy | tive glass. The Tolco Fume Hoed has 
| internal built-in fused wiring, light switches, 
| blower switch and utility outlet for con- 
Overall cabinet size 7’'2” | necting heating jackets. The Tolerton Co., 
high, 5'4” wide, 614” deep. Alliance, Ohio. 

Cabinet can be recessed 

in-the-wall or fastened 
against-the-wall. 


For more details circle #211 on mailing card. 


Uni-Matic “Auto-Stat” 
Speeds Photocopying 

One-step synchronized operation which | 
speeds the making of photocopies is fea- 
| tured in the new model of the Apeco Uni- | 
Matic Auto-Stat. A more intensified fluo- | 
|rescent light source was especially 
developed for Apeco. This, together with a 
faster motor and recent improvements in 


VERSATILE, SAFE UNITS THAT CAN 
BE USED ATTACHED OR DETACHED 


FROM THE CABINET | 


The modern way to in- 
crease the use of gym- 
nasiums, halls or class- 
rooms, 


Tables and benches are separate units that 
can be kept attached to cabinet for quick 
lunches, arts and crafts, etc., or rolled free 
for banquets, games and other activities 
where tables are needed. Choice of top ma- 
terials in many patterns and colors. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF SPACE-SAVING, 
PORTABLE, MULTIPLE-USE EQUIPMENT 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2734 S. 34th St. * Milwavkee 46, Wis. 


‘ 


Apeco photocopy paper and chemical con- 
centrate also contribute to the speedier 
operation of the new Uni-Matic. The 
original copy of anything printed, typed, 
written, photographed or drawn, is inserted 
with the photocopy paper for production 
of a perfect copy in one operation. 

The desk top photocopy has a horizontal 
color control dial on the front for rapid 
selection of settings for copying from any 
color of paper or ink. All essential working 
parts are made of stainless steel and the 
housing is of Melamine. The unit operates 
on normal electric current. American Pho- 
tocopy Equipment Co., 1920 W. Peterson 
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Ave., Chicago 26. 


For more details circle #212 on mailing card. | 


(Continued on page 94) 





for 7 Rugged 
Heavy Duty Durabili ° 
Outside Service Quick Draining, 

Self Cleaning 


All-black treads for extra heavy duty 
service are 1/4” thick . . . Marbleized 
treads in green, blue, terra-cotta, 
brown, gray are 3/16” thick. Color is 
permanent regardless of wear. Can 
be matched with riser and landing 
coverings for decoration. Apply per- 
manently with Melastic water-proof 
bonding cement to wood, concrete, 
metal, tile steps. Treads are supplied 
trimmed to fit your steps—no cutting 


MELFLEX PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
C410 S$. Broadway, Akron 8, Ohio 
Please send catal ond ices of Step 
Treads and other SAFETY qoedhase. 

Name 

Firm 

Street. ... 


City & State 











Custom-Modular Cafeteria 

of Stainless Steel with Continuous Top 
Modular base construction combined 

with continuous custom tops provide 

standardization with flexibility in the new 





stainless steel Bastian-Blessing Custom- 
Modular Cafeteria equipment. The line 
permits the design of a cafeteria layout 
to meet individual requirements at mini- 
mum cost. The equipment is designed 
for use in every type of cafeteria appli- 
cation with modular base units produced 
to fit any layout. Limitless possibilities 
are permitted in length and arrangement. 

The continuous tops are built with the 
same freedom from dirt-catching cracks 
and crevices found in custom built tops. 
The decorator counter fronts are avail- 
able in a wide variety of Formica and 
other plastic laminates with extruded 
aluminum along the bottom edge and rear 
surface covered with Formica to prevent 
water damage. The continuous rolled con- 
tour edge on both sides of the top facil- 









Whatever You Clean, 
Clean It BETTER 


itates cleaning and improves appearance. 
Fully rounded adjustable nine-inch stain- 
less steel legs are standard. The Vapor- 
matic automatic moist heat food warmer 
which requires no manual filling and op- 
erates without steam is included with the 
Dial-a-Food control. Soda fountain units 
are also available as part of the Custom- 
Modular equipment. The Bastian-Blessing 
Co., 4203 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 46. 

For more details circle #213 on mailing card. 
Seven Dirt-Resistant Waxes 
Added to Multi-Clean Line 

Seven new waxes which resist soiling 
because they are completely free from 
tacking are now available in the Multi- 
Clean line. Floors treated with the new 
waxes are said to require less frequent 
cleaning and when they do become soiled, 
the dirt is easily removed. The new waxes 
are available in regular and anti-slip for- 
mulations and in Deep Glow Floor Wax 
which is a budget priced, water resistant 
product. Multi-Clean Products, Inc., 2277 
Ford Pkwy., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

For more details circle #214 on mailing card. 
White-Wunder-Wipe Cloth 
for Dusting and Heavy Duty Wiping 

General cleaning and dusting as well 
as heavy duty wiping chores in labora- 
tories, boiler rooms, shop, printing and 
duplicating rooms and similar areas are 
facilitated with the new White-Wunder- 
Wipe Cloth. The wipers are made of 100 
per cent cotton fibers and will absorb nine 
to ten times their weight in water and 


(Continued on page 95) 








seven to eight times their weight in oil. 
They have high tensile strength, are 
treated to lower surface tension and are 
packed 50 wipers to the pound. Textile 
Products, 181 Chestnut St., P.O. Box 638, 
Newark 1, N.J. 


For more details circle #215 on mailing card. 


No. 8020 Locker Lock 
Is Rugged and Easily Maintained 


Screw assembly construction of the new 
Model Number 8020 Sargent and Green- 
leaf school locker lock permits on-the-spot 
maintenance. This new addition to the 
line is a rugged lock with heavy duty 
construction for years of trouble-free serv- 
ice. The combination can be quickly 





changed by a custodian without disassem- 
bling the lock or opening the door and 
the new lock has a spy-proof dial and ring 
restricting number visibility to the person 
dialing the combination. Sargent & Green- 
leaf, 27 Seneca Ave., Rochester 21, N.Y. 


For more details circle #216 on mailing card. 


Newest on the classroom seene! 


UADRALINE 
by american desk 











A complete line of school furniture in future tense! You'll 
notice a marked improvement in working conditions 
with a unit like the “Jr. Exec’’ shown with Series 500 

i Nemcenng . d | Chair. A counterpart of adult working facilities, it's 

Cleaner that in one operation does | generous with work space — economical with space 

every job demanded by the ——- requirements! A rugged, well-balanced unit... easily 

save department. Cleans like magic, dapted to ch i class needs. Permits grouping, 
removes film, climinates odor, destroys ide-by-sid ite Mag ti ‘ 
bacteria, needs no rinsing unless side-by-side or staggered seating arrangements. 
desired! Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 

FAST ACTING ,..ECONOMICAL TO USE! 

For The Name Of Yoor Neorest Dealer, 
rife: 
James Varley & Sons, Inc, | 

1200 Switzer Ave. @ St. Lovis 15, Mo. | 









ANTISEPTIC CLEANER 
WITH HEXACHLOROPHENE! 


Here at last is the long awaited 


Recommended For: 
All Floor Maintenance 


Rest Rooms, Toilets, 
Urinals 


Showers and Bathtubs 











le, 
[4 


For Competent Assist re 








Kitchen Grime 

& Grease 

@ Waiting Rooms 
@ Operating Rooms 


american desk manufacturing co. temple, texas 


#5085 ome, 
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Literature and Services 


e The “Task-Force 58 Chevrolet School 
Bus Chassis” is the subject of a colorful 
8-page brochure released by Chevrolet 
Motor Div., General Motors Corp., De- 
troit 2, Mich. Data on the new features 
in the 1958 line, with illustrations and 
line drawings of details and lists of stand- 
ard and optional equipment are among 


the facts included. 


For more details circle #217 on mailing card. 


@ Young’s Wheeled Equipment for Schools 
and Universities is listed and described 
in Catalog No. 57 released by The Paul 
O. Young Co., Line Lexington, Pa. The 
36-page booklet illustrates and describes 
carts and trucks for maintenance and 
housekeeping in educational institutions. 
Illustrations show equipment in use and 


prices are included. 
For more details circle #218 on mailing card. 


®@ Catalog No. 108, published by the Nis- 
sen Trampoline Co., 200 A Ave., N.W., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, presents innovations 
in design, new features and several new 
models of Trampolines. The catalog con- 
tains photographs, complete specifications 
and prices for all Trampolines, from the 
Goliath to the back-yard Thumper, as well 
as optional equipment and parts. Instruc- 


tional aids are also included. 
For more details circle #219 on mailing card. 


e A complete set of 24 color reproduc- 
tions which illustrate the wide range of 
glazed and unglazed facing brick for all 


types of interior and exterior walls is in- 


Of 


corporated in Brochure # B-158. Prepared 
in file folder form by Natco Corp., 327 
Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa., for easy 
filing and quick reference, the material 
also includes detailed information on size, 
color and availability of Standard, Roman, 
Norman and “SCR” brick. 


For more details circle 4220 on mailing card. 


e Aquariums, fish, plants, fish food and 
all aquarium accessories available from 
Beldt’s Aquarium, Inc., Robertson, Mo., are 
illustrated and described in Catalog F-57. 
Tropical fish are illustrated in color, and 
information is given on how fish and other 
equipment are shipped. 
For more details circle #221 on mailing card. 


@ Structoglas “A” reinforced plastic cor- 
rugated building panels and flat panes are 
described in an eight-page catalog released 
by the Structoglas Division of International 
Molded Plastics, Inc., 4387 W. 35th St., 
Cleveland 9, Ohio. Illustrations show the 
use of these panels in gymnasiums and 
swimming pools. Details of mechanical 
and physical properties, colors and finishes, 
as well as installation data are included in 


the booklet. 


For more details circle 4222 on mailing card. 


e Information on and illustrations of Stran- 
Steel school buildings, from gymnasiums to 
bus garages, is given in a new brochure, 
“What Price Schools?” A workable solu- 
tion to the school building problem through 
pre-engineered steel school buildings is dis- 
cussed. The leaflet is available from Stran- 
Steel Corp., Detroit 29, Mich. 


For more details circle #223 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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e Glowing color is used to picture actual 
installations of Romany Spartan Ceramic 
Tile in the brochure, “The Talents of 
Tile in School and College Buildings” pub- 
lished by the United States Ceramic Tile 
Co., Dept. M-12, 217 Fourth St., N.E., 
Canton 2, Ohio, The attractive tile appli- 
cations include walls, floors, counters and 
wainscoting in kitchens, locker rooms, 
washrooms, lobbies and other areas. 
For more details circle 4224 on mailing card. 


e A 6-page three-color folder discusses 
“How to Provide Lower Cost School Seat- 
ing.” An economical way to gain space 
in overcrowded schools by — folding 
chairs in multi-purpose areas is illustrated, 
with data on the chairs manufactured by 
Clarin Mfg. Co., 4640 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago 44. 


For more details circle #225 on mailing card. 


e How 3-D can be used in the teaching 
of solid geometry is illustrated and de- 
scribed in a new folder released by Key- 
stone View Co., Meadville, Pa. The Key- 
stone Stereoscopic Drawings of Figures 
of Solid Geometry and how they speed 
and facilitate the teaching of this subject 
are the theme of the folder. 
For more details circle #226 on mailing card. 


e An instruction booklet on “Hearing 
Tests for School Children and How to 
Conduct Them” has been prepared as a 
service to schools by the Audiometer Divi- 
sion, Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 2600 W. 
36th St., Chicago 32. All details on the 
tests, rooms used and equipment are in- 


cluded in the booklet. 


For more details circle 4227 on mailing card. 


EVERYTHING 
IN SCIENTIFIC 


INSTRUMENTS AND 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 


available quickly... 
when you specify 


CENCO’ 
Branches 


and Warehouses at: 


During certain convention periods, all 
available Kansas City hotel rooms are 

frequently taken. 
You can be assured of comfortable ac- 
commodations in Kansas City, by writ- 
ing for your FREE “Preferred Guest 
Card” from the Bellerive Hotel, today. 
The Bellerive—preferred by the family, 
and business executives for convenience 
100° and courteous et at peo 

° rates—guarantees (with advance notice 

AIR-CONDITIONED reservations anytime of the year to you, 
Home of the famous the preferred guest. Ask for your “Pre- 
Rhythm Roo ferred Guest Card”, today ... at no 
obligation. Free Radio & Television set 








los Angeles 22, California 
6446 Telegraph Rood 
RAymond 3-614] 


Santa Clara, California 
1040 Martin Avenue 
CHerry 8-1600 


Tulsa 20, Oklahoma 
621-23 E. 4th Street 
Gibson 7-8141 


Houston 3, Texas 
2215 McKinney Avenve 
CApito! 7-5358 


Mountainside, New Jersey 
237 Sheffield Street 
ADams 3-2000 


Cambridge 42 (Boston), Mass. 
79 Amherst Street 
TRowbridge 6-3400 


Birmingham 4, Alabama 
3232 Eleventh Avenue, North 
FAirfax 4-2433 


Chicago 13, Illinois 


1700 Irving Park Road 
WEllington 5-8600 


Cone) 


m 
F Parking in every Room, Rates from 4 50 


BELLERIVE Hotel 


214 East Armour at Warwick Boulevard 


IN CHICAGO IT'S THE HAMILTON HOTEL 
20 S. Dearborn Street 





CENCO the most complete line of scientific in- 
struments and laboratory supplies in the world. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


1716 Irving Park Road « Chicago 13, Illinois 


Vol. 62, No. 1, July 1958 





Whit s Hew . 


e New ideas in lighting fixtures for all 
types of institutions are presented in the 
new “LL” Catalog released by Meierjohan- 
Wengler, 1102 W. Ninth St., Cincinnati 
3, Ohio. It carries nearly 200 illustrations 
of Contemporary and Traditional Lighting 
Fixtures, with descriptive information. 

For more details circle #228 on mailing card. 


e Not only Quantity Recipes for Lamb 
are given in the new Bulletin No. 3 issued 
by the American Sheep Producers Council, 
Inc., Consumer Service Dept., 909 17th 
St., Denver 2, Colo. Of equal interest to 
the school is the nutritional evaluation 
report on each recipe included. Recipes 
feature inexpensive cuts of lamb. 
For more details circle #229 on mailing card 


e The four sizes of Schemenauer Unit 
Ventilators and the full line of matching 
components are illustrated and described 
in a new folder released by Schemenauer 
Mfg. Corp., Holland, Ohio. How the 
equipment complements modern classrooms 
with large glassed areas is discussed and 
specifications of unit ventilators and cabi- 


nets are included. 
For more details circle #230 on mailing card. 


e “Classrooms for Easy Listening,” is the 
title of a 16-page booklet in easy-to-read, 
everyday language with simple explanatory 
drawings presented by The Flexicore Co., 
Inc., 1932 E. Monument Ave., Dayton 2, 
Ohio. It illustrates the importance of voice 
reinforcement and the control of rever- 
beration time, as well as the use of sound 
reflective ceilings and acoustical treatment. 
For more details circle #231 on mailing card 


Film Releases 
‘Tagline for Success,” 25-frame free film- 
strip on good grooming, with teacher's 
manual, posters and leaflets. Educational 
Service Dept., Bristol-Myers Products Div., 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


For more details circle #232 on mailing card. 


“Education in America: The Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries,” “Education in 
America: The Nineteenth Century,” and 
“Education in America: Twentieth Cen- 
tury Developments,” series of three 16mm 
films, each 16-minutes, color or black and 
white, for teacher-education, U.S. history 
and vocational guidance courses. Coronet 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. 


For more details circle #233 on mailing card. 


“Heroes of Greek Mythology,” six filmstrips 
in colors: “Ulysses in the Cave of the 
Cyclops,” “Jason and the Golden Fleece,” 
“The Golden Apples of the Hesperides,” 
“Orpheus and Eurydice,” “Pegasus and 
Bellerophon” and * ‘Daedalus and Icarus.” 

“Mexico—Yesterday and Today,” six film- 
strips in color: “The Aztecs,” “ ‘Cortes Con- 
quers the Aztecs,” “Indians of Mexico To- 
day,” “Mexico Town and Country Life,” 

“Native Mexican Handicrafts” and “Mexico 
City.” Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


For more details circle #234 on mailing card. 


“Theodore Roosevelt—American,” 30-min- 
ute motion picture, from the start of his 
political career until his last campaign for 
the Presidency. United World Films, Inc., 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 


For more details circle #235 on irs sted card. 


improved AUDIO- VISUAL 


LIGHTING CONTROL 


Shades Open to Provide Even, 
Diffused Light 


WOVEN WOOD 


Shades Closed for Ideal Audio- 
Visual Light Level 


TEMLITE 


OOTMHWOO 


Suppliers’ News 
Audio Equipment Co., Inc., manufacturer 
of Audio Hailer electronic megaphones, 
announces removal from Great Neck, L.L, 
to a new, air-conditioned plant at 75 Har- 
bor Rd., Port Washington, L.I., N.Y. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill., announces 
the establishment of a Development De- 
partment under the direction of Robert 
P. Brown, to serve as a free, non-com- 
mercial consulting service. The depart- 
ment will provide audio-visual experts to 
conduct workshops ‘or aid in film util- 
ization. 


St. Charles Manufacturing Co., St. Charles, 
Ill., manufacturer of hospital casework and 
school cabinetwork, announces the crea- 
tion of a Direct Institutional department 
under the direction of C. M. Jewett. The 
new representative will counsel and assist 
in working out casework blue prints for 
institutions. 


Plastics Mfg. Co., 2700 S. Westmoreland, 
Dallas 33, Tex., manufacturer of Dallas 
Ware melamine plastic dishes since 1945, 
announces completion of its modern air- 
conditioned plant in the Santa Fe Indus- 
trial District of Dallas. The company also 
manufactures Regal Ware for institutions, 
Konite plastic tumblers, goblets and sher- 
bets, Texas Ware for home use, and Texan 
Tray, a laminated Fiberglas and polyester 
resin serving tray. 





AUDIO-VISUAL SHADES 


Complete flexibility of light control is now possible 
with this new Audio-Visual shade. Constructed of 
precision-beveled basswood splints woven with seine 
twine by American craftsmen. Darkens without 
sacrificing ventilation. 


Liaurp K CONCENTRATE 


FOR FOOD SERVICE AND INSTITUTIONAL USE 


Fastest concentrate yet devised with tremendous reserve of 


cleaning power . .. yet gentle. Exceptional versatility for all 
manual cleaning tasks — high quick penetration, complete soil 
suspension, free rinsing, rapid drying. Excellent for silver dip 
tanks. 


PACKED IN QTS., GALS., 
KLENZADE PRODUCTS, 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


NEW TEMLITE LOOMWOOD SCHOOL CATALOG NOW AVAILABLE 
WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


SOME CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAILABLE FOR 
ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVES 


The AEROSHADE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 559 * Waukesha, Wisconsin 


BARRELS — Ask Your Supplier or Write Us 


INC. 





— a ~S 
( KLENZADE ) 
NY 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 





Thinlite Curtain Wall System 
Owens-Illinois 


Cushion-Eze Tackboards 
Armstrong Cork Co. 


Instant Potato 
B, Jj. Heinz Co. 


Door Hardware 
Yale and Towne Mig. Co. 


Art and Drawing Pencils 
The American Crayon Co. 


Electronic System 
DuKane Corp. 


Typing Sensimatic 
Burroughs Corp. 


“Clear-A-Slide Kits” 
The Charles Beseler Co. 


Liquid “K" Detergent 
Klenzade Products, Inc, 


Typewriter-Commercial Desk 
Smith System Mig. Co. 


Movie Film Cleaner 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


TE-6-A TV Camere 
General Electric Co. 


Electric Adding Machins 
Underwood Corp. 


202 Nuclear Training Package 
Nuclear-Chicago Corp. 


Aluminum Poles and Eagles for Flags 
Annin & Co, 


Steel Locker Line 
Penco Metal Products Div. 


USE THESE 
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“We chose Libbey Crested Ware 


for its distinctive 


The tumbler 


styling and utility of service” =") Bere 


No. 1810, 9-oz. 




















So says Fred Boyd, whose recently remodeled Hi Life 
Restaurant in Fresno, California, uses Libbey Safedge 
Glassware throughout dining and bar service. He helps to 
maintain his reputation for “food at its best” by provid- 
ing service at its best. 


Libbey Safedge Glassware offers exceptionally at- 
tractive glassware in a wide variety of patterns and 
sizes, combined with amazing durability. Every glass 
is backed by the famous Libbey guarantee: “A new 
glass if the rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ glass ever chips,” 
for further assurance of economy. 

For every need there is a “just-right” Libbey glass 
in matching stemware and tumblers, to unify bar and 


dining service. Every glass can be crested with your 
individual design for added distinction. 


Do as Fred Boyd did . . . look to Libbey for the 
finest in beverage service. See your Libbey Supply 
Dealer or write to Libbey Glass, Division of Owens- 
Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


LIBBEY SAFEDGE GLASSWARE Owens-ILunors 


AN @ PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





Designed with 
Romany « Spartan 
FAIENCETTE 
Light Blue 
Suntan 


Lemon 
Ming Green 


DECORATOR 
Tangerine Red 


ORSAN 
Light Green 
Dark Green 


School buildings are more practical, 
more attractive with RomanyeSpartan 
ceramic tile indoors and out 









































While Romany-Spartan tile is well known Sit a ee oe 7 

‘ f oy 35 ‘ Plate No. 1057 
as a superior floor and wall finish for use 
throughout school buildings, its versatility 


does not stop there. 


For example: Bates Elementary School, 
Brownstown Township, Michigan, prima- 


rily a single-story structure, contains a 
BATES ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


two-story all-purpose room. On two of the e + Fh, Brownstown Township, Michigan 


Architect : 
- j , WALTER J. ROZYCKI 
panels of Romany+Spartan “certified frost- ' Detroit, Michigan 


walls extending above the main roof line, 


Tile Contractor: 
: : MICHIGAN TILE & MARBLE CO. 
blended with surrounding materials, pro- Detroit, Michigan 


proof” tile, expertly designed and skillfully 


vide an interesting change of pace in 


exterior finish. 


Whether you're remodeling, planning 





new buildings or additions, consult your 
architect about low-cost, maintenance-free 
Romany: Spartan tile.“The Talents of Tile”, 
a new full-color brochure, showing many 
Romany-Spartan school and college instal- RROTIWAVANIN 
lations, is yours for the asking. Write 

United States Ceramic Tile Company, 


Dept. S-20, Canton 2, Ohio. 


SUANPAUN 


UNITED STATES CERAMIC TILE COMPANY 
THE SPARTA CERAMIC COMPANY Genuine Clay Tile 


MEMBERS: TILE COUNCIL OF AMERICA AND THE PRODUCERS' COUNCIL, INC. 





